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THE R:-C-M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XLIXx No. 3 


EDITORIAL 


ONOURS have fallen thick and fast on Collegians this year. 

Sir George Dyson has been made a K.C.V.O., the Lady 

Cynthia Colville a D.B.E., Dr. William McKie a Knight, 
and Mr. Benjamin Britten a C.H. Dr. Dykes Bower and 
Dr. Osborne Peasgood have each been made a C.V.O. and Dr. 
Herbert Howells and Mr. Ivor James a C.B.E., while Mr. Eugene 
Cruft has now become a M.V.O._ In several cases the awards were 
given in recognition of services undertaken in honour of the 
coronation, and it is in this context that we in Prince Consort Road 
may perhaps be forgiven for allowing ourselves particular feelings 
of pride. In his beginning-of-term address last April, Sir Ernest 
Bullock described the large part played by Collegians both in 
composing and performing the music that lent added lustre to the 
Abbey service. Wecan also recall with pleasure that the composers 
of the coronation opera, Gloriana, and coronation ballet, Homage 
to the Queen, Benjamin Britten and Malcolm Arnold respectively, 
had many a lesson in harmony and counterpoint at the R.C.M., and 
that six of the ten composers whose madrigals made up the Arts 
Council’s graciously devised ‘‘ A Garland for the Queen ’’—Bliss, 
Howells, Ireland, Rubbra, Tippett and Vaughan Williams—are 
honoured College names. 


From happy to less happy things. It is not easy to say good-bye 
to professors who have been so long and intimately connected with 
the R.C.M. as Mr. Clive Carey, Mr. Ivor James and Dr. William 
Harris. The gratitude to them expressed by the two “ Parry 
Theatre Joyces,’’ by Mr. Harvey Phillips and by Dr. Sydney Watson 
will be echoed by hundreds of students the world over, likewise 
Miss Joyce Warrack’s ‘*‘ Come back to see us soon, and come 
often.” 


Finally there comes a message of personal gratitude from a 
retiring Editor to those many people who have helped to fill these 
pages during the last seven years, to Miss Carey Foster and 
Mrs. Mortimer Harris and all members of the Magazine Committee 
who have constantly guided and advised, and not least to our 
printer, Mr. Milner, whose loyalty in times of paper shortage should 
not be forgotten. That the magazine will celebrate its fiftieth 
birthday next year under the Editorship of so devoted a friend of 
the College as Mr. Edwin Benbow is a stroke of great good fortune 
for us all. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1953 


WOULD like to welcome you all to College, both old and 
Tisee students. You will be looking forward eagerly to your 

work here, and will have resolved to make the best of your 
talents, your time and opportunities. Preparation for a musician’s 
life is a serious task, but fortunately not so serious as to make it 
impossible to enjoy it or get a great deal of fun out of it. 
Providence has decreed that in order to keep a sense of proportion 
and preserve sanity, the most serious purpose needs to be mixed 
judiciously with a sense of humour and a light hearted gaiety. 
Just as all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, so it follows 
that an intense, grim and entirely serious minded philosopher 
devoid of a feeling for fun becomes something of an intolerable 
bore. 

Never forget you have chosen a career for yourselves, and 
consequently you are indeed the most fortunate of people. Not 
everyone is granted that opportunity. The more you realise the 
fact, the more you will learn to value it. Having chosen your 
profession, it is all the more important, indeed obligatory, to make 
the most of the opportunities to prepare for your career and develop 
your talents to the highest degree possible. 

Preparation involves discipline. Now it is not popular to talk 
about discipline, and there is no desire to labour the point. Still 
it is a stern reality and a demand to which all artists should cheer- 
fully submit. Years ago when I was young, there was a tendency 
to elevate discipline to such an extent that it seemed to lose its 
attraction and its virtue. The plain truth as I see it now, is that 
discipline is a necessity in all walks of life, and self discipline is 
essential particularly for an artist. I leave this thought with you, 
in the hope that you will apply it to your own immediate preparation 
and your work for the rest of your life. 


Now let me say a few words to the new students. Some of 
you will have come to College immediately after leaving school. 
At school no doubt you have had others to think and do things for 
you, you have had your work and your play carefully mapped out, 
in short you have been rather spoilt and “ spoon fed,” as the phrase 
goes. If that has been your experience at school, it is quite right 
and understandable, but at College you will find all these things 
changed. You are now expected and encouraged to think for 
yourself and do things for yourself. Apart from your printed 
time table, you will have to make out your own personal time 
tables for practice, study and recreation. These matters constantly 
need careful thought and fine adjustment and can only be formu- 
lated as a result of individual experience. Make a decided effort 
to find your own satisfactory solution to these problems, and 
gradually acquire the habit of self-discipline to carry them out. 
These problems are not solved in a hurry, for it sometimes takes 
years to acquire the habit of self-discipline, and to shoulder the 
responsibilities you will have to accept. However, there is no need 
to be unduly dismayed, for if you accept these challenges with 
good heart and firm purpose, ultimately all will be well. You are 
almost sure to encounter disappointments, setbacks and failures, 
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yet persevere and try to overcome them all. There is a good deal 
of satisfaction gained whenever the smallest difficulty is overcome. 

At College it always takes a little time to get used to its customs 
and workings. I have asked students on the Committee of the 
Students’ Association of the R.C.M. Union to assist you. This 
procedure is designed to help new students to become accustomed 
quickly to the ways here, and incidentally make friends. It is 
commonly known as the substance and shadow method. The older 
students, who know the ropes, adopt the role of substance, and the 
freshers who follow them closely for a little time, become the 
shadows. Co-operation in this manner will ensure a smooth working 
at a time when it is most needed. I mentioned also the oppor- 
tunities for making new friends. Students should mix together, 
play, sing, discuss and sometimes argue with one another. These 
are all essentials of College life. But one word of caution: never 
allow discussion or argument to become too heated, or talk to 
degenerate into gossip. A little gossip can be entertaining, but it 
always wastes time and sometimes becomes harmful. 

I have now nearly finished my sermon, but there is one other 
matter to which everyone should attend. I want to speak of the 
poor attendances at concerts and rehearsals in the concert hall, 
especially the weekly chamber concerts. Since | became Director 
I have noticed the lack of interest and support and frankly I have 
been disappointed. We are all busy, and rightly so, but even the 
busiest folk can find time for the things they wish to do. It is a 
matter of taking thought and organising one’s life accordingly. 
I recall the parable of the marriage of the king’s son, when the guests 
made light of the invitation and began to make excuses. It is easy 
to imagine the various types of excuse for non-attendance. For 
example, some may think the concerts should be popular and more 
attractive in style. The answer to that is simple. Anyone who 
puts forward such a plea obviously fails to understand the purpose 
of the concerts. The primary purpose is to give opportunities to 
selected students to perform to an audience. Obviously students 
who perform must have reached a certain standard, and that 
standard is not static but varies from year to year and is dependent 
on the general level of attainment. The works performed are 
selected according to the suitability and fitness of the students 
who perform them. Not relying on the box office makes it possible 
to include in the programmes both standard classical works and 
compositions which are lesser known and consequently more rarely 
heard. Hence listeners can widen and deepen their experience of 
a variety of works of all styles and periods. 

It may be objected that only a comparatively small number 
of students are chosen to perform. Naturally the number depends 
on the standard of performance, which has already been mentioned, 
and the enthusiasm of the students and professors to prepare the 
works, and the time that can be given to them in the concerts, 

Many students only attend when their particular friends are 
performing. On these occasions the incentive must be greater, 
but it is a foolish and poor excuse to equate the number of 
attendances to the number of friends. Surely it is the music which 
comes first, and not primarily personal friendships. 

There is no intention to make concerts and rehearsals com- 
pulsory, nor is there a desire to appeal for support merely from a 
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sense of duty or as an obligation. I do however ask you to arrange 
things to allow time to attend, and I would urge you to take every 
opportunity to hear orchestral rehearsals and both chamber and 
orchestral and other concerts in order to widen your knowledge, 
stimulate your critical faculties, and encourage you to reach a 
standard worthy to give you opportunities to perform. In these 
ways you will play your part in carrying on the concerts at the 
College. 

As you grow older you will discover the real musician is one 
who puts music first, who is jealous of his art, and single-minded 
in his purpose. Learn this truth early, and try to retain it as a 
guiding principle all your life. 

Lastly I would like to pay a tribute to the three professors, 
who have reached the retiring age and have left the teaching staff 
this summer. Mr. Ivor James has been connected with the College 
almost all his life. He is a shining example of one who has always 
put music first, last and all the time. More especially his great 
love of chamber music has infected all who worked with him. 
Mr. Clive Carey has devoted his work to singing and opera. Indeed 
everything connected with these two branches has engaged his 
whole attention and enthusiasm. Dr. William Harris has given 
freely of his musical gifts and experience. We are grateful for the 
work they have done, and we wish them many happy years of 
retired life. We shall look forward to seeing them often at College, 
and hope we may have many opportunities to give them a warm 
welcome. 


FOR CLIVE CAREY ON HIS RETIREMENT 


LIVE CAREY has retired from the Opera School because, it 
e: rumoured, he is seventy. 

There was an incident this summer, during the production 
of Gianni Schicchi which reveals the absurdity of this rumour. 
At a rehearsal, at which Clive Carey was not present, the student 
playing the part of Simone, seemingly shaken by an ague, hobbled 
across the stage at tortoise pace. When asked the reason for this 
he explained that Simone was a very old man of seventy or there- 
abouts. There was a general outcry from the students—‘ Think 
of Mr. Carey—he doesn’t walk like that.’ At the following re- 
hearsal the student did his best to imitate Mr Carey’s walk and 
speed. This time there was an outburst from Clive himself : 
‘Good God boy! You are supposed to be an old man and you 
are behaving like a young man of twenty.” I don’t know whether 
he ever realised what the laughter was all about. 

The Opera School was Clive Carey’s baby and he was the 
youngest person in it. He taught with passionate concern, with 
unflagging energy, and unquenchable gaiety. Each rehearsal was 
a fresh experience in which he suffered and was exasperated beyond 
measure at laziness or imaginative sluggishness, was made intensely 
happy by the slightest sign of improvement and was boundlessly 
delighted when the rehearsal quickened into life and the cast 
began to contribute and make Suggestions of their own. He was 
endlessly patient, endlessly hopeful, courteous, kind and of great 
good humour. 
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He had been a straight actor and an opera singer and is still 
a singer, a teacher of singing, and an opera producer. His knowledge 
is both wide and profound, but because this is balanced by a rich 
and varied practical experience, he never dogmatised, never preached, 
his formulae were few and very simple. All that mattered to him 
was a sincere and sensitive approach, ‘“‘ costing not less than 
everything.” 

This approach which is part of his being and is implicit in 
everything he does, is linked to a man in love with opera, all opera ; 
including a delighted fondness for its absurdities and a kind word 
for even its most trifling pieces. He was unable to conceive of a 
being, entering an Opera School, who did not want to be as totally 
involved as he was ; and students fresh from school or an Armed 
Force accustomed to obedience and expecting information neatly 
labelled and easily digested, would’ find themselves being swept 
into a different world. He did not inform them about opera; he 
shared it with them and from all who had even the smallest gift, 
there was delighted response. 


A famous man was once described as ‘‘ gay, kind, loyal and 
lovable,” and these words give us something of Clive’s quality. 
To them I would add courtesy, humility and a sweet zest for 
telling shaggy opera stories with appropriate vocal embellishment. 
These last are sadly missed at the lunch table. 


To have worked under Clive Carey for seven years has been 
an entirely happy experience with a unique person. 


JOYCE WODEMAN. 


“ce 


Richard Austin spoke for us all when, at the very informal 
farewell ceremony to Clive Carey at the end of last term’s opera 
show, he remarked : “There is a saying that nobody is indispensable, 
but by any showing Mr. Carey is quite irreplaceable.” 

To all of us who have had the enjoyment and privilege of 
working with Mr. Carey in the Opera School these have been years 
of creation and inspiration. The vast background of experience 
behind the everyday practical application of his teaching was little 
stressed (like all great artists it was recognised by implication). 
What was ever apparent was its results—vital, fresh and refreshingly 
surprising. 

Because of his capacity for perennial enthusiasm, Mr. Carey 
always seemed the youngest person in the Opera School, instinc- 
tively sharing his enjoyments—and sometimes his moments of 
irritation !—with us all. Not the least of his gifts is his spon- 
taneous appreciation of other peoples’ ideas. Working with him 
one felt gloriously free to spread one’s wings, always certain of 
unfailing help and encouragement, and an understanding and 
sympathy for one’s many inadequate attempts and shortcomings. 


It has been above all a happy time, and how we shall miss him ! 
With all our hearts we can only say : “ Come back to see us soon, 
and come often !”’ 

JOYCE WARRACK, 
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FOR IVOR JAMES ON HIS RETIREMENT 


i HUN adulation at all costs—it’s poison.” Ivor James made 
this remark during a short speech at a party given for him 
last July on his retirement from the Royal College of Music. 

He said that he was given this advice in his early days, and had 

endeavoured to follow it all his life. Although on this particular 

occasion he admitted that he was enjoying being poisoned, never- 
theless I feel that shunning adulation is one of the main traits of his 
character. Jimmy, as he is affectionately called by everybody who 
knows him, has reached his exalted position in the profession by 
sheer artistic integrity, sticking to his ideals, hard work, and as always 
with a complete lack of showmanship. I felt sincerely honoured when 

I was asked to write an appreciation of my cello professor, for whom 

I have such respect and affection—even after some very unpleasant 

reports he gave me! and how well deserved they were! It was 

24 years ago when | made his acquaintance for the first time, as a 

private pupil at his house in Avonmore Road in Kensington. 

But that is only a short span in his long life of service to music 

and musicians, so I have asked some of his older friends, including 

John Snowden, who was his first pupil to win a scholarship, to 

help me, thereby making it a more complete record, and | hope a 

worthy one, of a great teacher, a truly fine musician, and a most 

lovable personality. 

It is quite impossible to assess the loss the Royal College has 
sustained by his retirement. He has been a professor there since 
May 1919, and has become an institution in himself ; his going 
will leave an irreplaceable gap in College life. How well he deserved 
the C.B.E. in the Coronation Honours ! 

If someone asked me, “ What is it that makes him a great 
teacher?’ I should have to answer rather feebly, ‘I don’t quite 
know.” He has a gift of bringing out the best in a pupil, and so 
often without apparently doing or saying very much—perhaps that 
is the secret of his success. On the other hand, he is capable of 
saying a great deal if he feels a pupil is not working as he should, 
as I have intimated earlier! Whatever the means, he has turned 
out so many fine cellists, still with their own individuality intact— 
surely the hall mark of good teaching. I do not know how many 
pupils have been through his hands, but they must run into many 
hundreds, and I am quite certain that as they grow older, the 
more will they realize what they learned under his guidance. 


One of his main hobbies, now, is following the cricket scores, 
and when his great friend Harold Samuel was alive, going for long 
walks with him was another relaxation, especially one from 
Weymouth to Shaftesbury by taxi ! 


Music, however, is his life, particularly chamber music, as you 
realize soon enough when you are in a quartet coached by him. 
No matter whether it is a work he has played and coached a hundred 
times before, he brings to it enthusiasm as keen as though he were 
discovering the beauties of it with you for the first time. No one 
has a greater Knowledge of chamber music than Ivor James, and the 
College was indeed lucky to have him at the head of the ensemble 
classes for so long. He is, by the way, the holder of the Cobbett 
medal for his great services in this field. 
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Speaking of chamber music brings to mind the Summer School 
which was founded 25 years ago by the British Federation of Music 
Competition Festivals, and who asked IJ. to be the Musical 
Director, and which has been held annually ever since—first at 
Bangor and for the last 12 years at Downe House near Newbury. 
This memorable week finds him completely in his element, 
surrounded by people, old and young, who come to share in his 
enthusiasm, and to learn more about the art of quartet playing. 
I have just spent a happy week there, and although he has reached 
the College retiring age, his energy seems to be quite undiminished. 
As well as arranging a hundred and one things for the smooth 
running of the week, the Menges Quartet, which he formed with 
Isolde Menges about 25 years ago, gives a concert every evening. 
The programmes show his wide musical interests—Bloch or 
Beethoven, Vaughan Williams or Mozart, each is given his bubbling 
enthusiasm. His talks before each work is performed, apart from 
showing his immense knowledge and understanding, also bring 
out his innate sense of humour. He has everyone laughing with 
his little quips and friendly leg-pulling of the other members of 
the Quartet. I have heard some truly sublime performances here. 
If you mention this fact to Jimmy, he either replies, “* Yes, it is a 
wonderful work, isn’t it?” or praises the other players. His 
respect for Isolde Menges as a leader is unbounded, and he told 
me a short time ago that he feels she possesses interpretative 
qualities as great as Joachim. 

I know it will interest many Collegians to recall that Ivor 
James was the cellist in the English String Quartet for 21 years— 
the other players being Tommy Morris, Herbert Kinsey and Frank 
Bridge. This Quartet was formed while all of them were still at 
College. They played at all the music clubs in the country, and 
also at the Classical Concert Society’s Concerts which were a 
continuation of the famous series given by the Joachim Quartet. 
For many years he was in the New Symphony Orchestra, which 
subsequently formed the nucleus of the Beecham Symphony 
Orchestra, and he was also a member of the Thomas Beecham 
Chamber Orchestra, which Sir Thomas formed at the outset of his 
career. 

At the Summer School I met Warwick James, not a relative, 
but one of Ivor James’s greatest friends, and possibly one 
of his oldest pupils, and he told me this story. “Ivor started 
teaching me over 40 years ago, and when I had reached a certain 
standard, I well remember him suggesting that I should play in 
some amateur orchestra. Obviously I appeared a little nervous at 
the idea, for he said, * Don’t worry! | will come along and sit 
with you.’ Wasn’t that a wonderful gesture?” He did this many 
times, and I cannot think of many busy professional players to-day 
who would have done the same, but this is just another example 
of the kind of person he is. These two still meet regularly and 
play sonatas together, Ivor James being an excellent pianist. 
Actually, his first performance at Wigmore Hall (then known as 
the Bechstein) was as a pianist—he even played the harmonium 
in Dvorak’s Bagatelles at this concert ! 

Jimmy never won a scholarship at College. The story as he 
tells it, was that the first time he passed the preliminary and failed 
the scholarship ; the second time he failed the preliminary—then 
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he went in twice more, but never came out!! But not to be 
outdone, he earned his College fees by giving piano lessons four 
mornings a week. If it is possible to achieve such a successful 
career as his without being a scholar, it should stand out as a 
beacon of encouragement to all unsuccessful candidates. 

The most important event in his life has been left to the last. 
This was his marriage in 1928 to Helen Just, one of his most 
distinguished pupils, who was appointed to the teaching staff by 
Sir Hugh Allen in 1932. She stood down during the war, as many 
other professors did, resuming her professorship when peace 
returned. 

Ivor James has now left us, a professor of the highest distinction, 
but that does not mean he is going to stop working. His days will still 
be fully occupied with private pupils, chamber music, adjudicating, 
and examining for the Associated Board. As he says, “I intend 
{o wear out, not rust out.” Throughout his long association with 
the College, Ivor James has been a model to all professors in his 
attendance at College concerts, and it is the earnest wish of all 
his friends that he will be seen there, as usual, sitting in his favourite 
seat at the bottom of the right hand staircase, for many years 
to come. 

HARVEY PHILLIPS. 


FOR DR. WILLIAM HARRIS ON HIS 
RETIREMENT 


R. HARRIS has left us and another period of long and close 

association with the College has come to an official, though 

surely not to an actual, end. If it be true, as is often said, 
that the strength of an educational institution lies in the quality 
of its teaching staff, the Royal College has been in the past 
exceedingly fortunate, and not least fortunate in the department 
of organ teaching. Four names will come immediately to mind— 
Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Walter Alcock, Dr. Henry Ley and Dr. 
William Harris. These four men span the entire life of the College 
until now, since Sir Walter Parratt was, as it were, a foundation 
professor, and they have all overlapped each other. They stand 
further, not only for continuity of service but for continuity of a 
tradition of English organ playing at its finest and best, which belongs 
to the Cathedral organ loft. Some very funny things are happening 
to organs and organists just now. It is only from a background 
of liberal traditionalism that it is possible to disentangle what is 
valuable from what is fashionable, and a liberal traditionalist 
Dr. Harris has always been. 

It is probable that he cannot remember when he first began 
to teach at College. I asked him a little time ago and he couldn’t, 
or wouldn't, answer. Perhaps he thought it shamefully long. If 
he did he was wrong because it is long enough to be remembered 
with pride. I know that he came here to teach on many occasions 
when I was a student in 1922 and that he joined the permanent 
staff very soon after that, which makes it almost exactly thirty 
years. During that time very many organists now holding dis- 
tinguished positions have passed through his hands and owe their 
success to the discipline and the respect for standards that he has 
inculeated into them, 
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I remember many walks together across Kensington Gardens 
to Paddington station in those student days of mine when he 
captured my respect and affection by the interest that he showed 
in the doings and the ambitions of a very ordinary ‘ new boy” 
who never believed it possible that these great men could be 
interested in their pupils over and above their official task of 
teaching them. I wonder how many more students besides myself 
have been stimulated by similar walks and talks. I learned then 
that a pedagogue could be a human being. I hope that students 
are learning it still. It was my good fortune to come much into 
contact with Dr. Harris at Oxford, to learn under him there and to 
act as an assistant organist to him at New College. I knew him 
here as a distinguished organist and teacher but I discovered him 
at Oxford as a magnificent choir trainer. It was he who made the 
New College choir one of the best in England and who established 
there a tradition of pure and delicate singing which is still main- 
tained. His great ability as a choirmaster was recognised by his 
appointment to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor—an appropriate, 
almost inevitable appointment for one who possessed the skill, the 
musicianship and the urbanity to occupy that noble position. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that Dr. Harris, in the middle 
of a busy professional life, has never ceased to compose. Composi- 
tion may be said to be his hobby. It certainly should be put down 
with theatre-going as a recreation. From the early motet ‘ Faire 
is the Heaven” to the recent Gradual written for the Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth, he has given us a wealth of church music 
remarkable for serenity of vision and beauty of writing. 

We lose Dr. Harris from College with infinite regret, but we 
are content to know that he retires, as all men should retire, when 
he is still very much in action, when his wit sparkles as brightly as 
ever (and his witticisms are memorable) and when he can still 
enjoy the theatre. He will continue to produce lovely noises from 
the organ at St. George’s Chapel and glorious singing from his 
choir. Above all he will, I fancy, continue to compose. We offer 
him our love and our gratitude and we wish him well. 


SYDNEY WATSON. 


* GLORIANA ”’ 
By GREVILLE KNYVETT 


ENJAMIN BRITTEN’S opera Gloriana, commissioned by 

the Arts Council, was given its first performance at Covent 

Garden on June 8, 1953, in the presence of Her Majesty the 
Queen, to whom it is dedicated. The production was by Basil 
Coleman, scenery and costumes were by John Piper, and it was con- 
ducted by John Pritchard. The libretto by William Plomer deals 
with the latter part of the life of the first Queen Elizabeth, and to 
some extent owes a debt to Lytton Strachey’s book ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
Essex.” It tells of the attraction Elizabeth, now an ageing monarch, 
feels towards Essex, young and handsome, in whom she sees a hope 
both for the future of her country and herself. Essex realises that 
this can be a way of gaining unlimited power for himself, which 
he might have achieved had not his over-zealousness and rashness 
forced Elizabeth reluctantly to break him. 
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The cast is as follows: Queen Elizabeth (soprano), Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex (tenor), Frances, Countess of Essex (mezzo- 
soprano), Lord Mountjoy (baritone), Lady Rich (soprano), Sir 
Robert Cecil (baritone), Sir Walter Raleigh (bass), Henry Cliffe, 
satellite of Essex (baritone), a lady-in-waiting (soprano), a blind 
ballad singer (bass), a housewife (mezzo-soprano), the Spirit of the 
Masque (tenor), Master of Ceremonies (tenor), the City Crier 
(baritone), Chorus, ete. 

After an orchestral prelude, the first act opens on to a tilting 
ground where a tournament is taking place. Mountjoy accepts a 
challenge and wins, receiving a favour by the Queen to the intense 
jealousy of Essex, who insults him and provokes a fight. The 
Queen interrupts them and commands them to be friends and to 
unite in defence of the realm. 


The second scene opens with the Queen confiding to Cecil, her 
councillor. She admits that she loves Essex just because of his 
unruliness, but sees the need to restrain him. Later a page 
announces the entry of Essex, who is asked to sing to her. He does 
so, and ardently declares his love for her. The Queen is touched 
but prudence warns her not to reciprocate. At this moment the 
sithouette of Raleigh becomes visible through a curtain, and Essex, 
his anger and jealousy aroused, asserts that Raleigh and Cecil are 
standing in his way and scheming to prevent his ambition to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Essex is dismissed and the Queen 
meditates on the feelings which Essex inspires in her, but with a 
sudden resolution dismisses them and prays to God to * maintain 
in this weak woman the heart of a man.” 

The second act takes place in the Guildhall at Norwich. 
The Queen is in progress through the city. She listens to an address 
of welcome given by the Recorder. This is followed by a Masque 
consisting of a ballet of six dancers accompanied by a semi-chorus 
of masquers. Essex is bored and complains at the delay of the 
Queen’s decision to appoint him Lord Deputy of Ireland. 


The second scene is staged in the garden of Essex’s house. 
Mountjoy sings a love song to Lady Rich (sister of Essex). Essex 
and Lady Essex appear, unaware of Lady Rich and Mountjoy. 
Essex is grumbling bitterly at the Queen’s hesitation. Finally 
they all meet and form a conspiracy, asserting that the Queen is 
old and that it rests with them to rule the land. 


The third scene takes place in the palace of Whitehall where 
courtiers and their ladies are dancing to the music of an orchestra 
in the gallery. Essex and Lady Essex appear. She is dressed 
more splendidly than any other lady present at the wish of her 
husband. After the opening pavane, the Master of Ceremonies 
announces a galliard. The Queen enters and catches sight of 
Lady Essex’s dress. Furiously jealous she presently commands 
that a “la volta” shall be danced, herself taking part and dancing 
with great energy. When it ends she cunningly decrees that the 
ladies will change their linen. When they return Lady Essex 
complains that her beautiful dress is missing. At this moment 
the Queen re-enters wearing it herself. It is much too short for 
her and she looks grotesque. She savagely asks Lady Essex how 
she looks in it, but before she has time to answer she dismisses 
the subject “* . . . it becometh not me, | have it in mind it can ne’er 


be 
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become thee as being too gaudy so choose we another.” Lady 
Essex is distressed and humiliated, and Essex on the Queen’s 
departure violently abuses her. However the Master of Ceremonies 
announces the Queen’s return in state, and at this moment Essex 
is formally appointed Lord Deputy in Ireland. The act ends with 
joyful acclamations from the chorus and Essex leads the Queen 
in a coranto. 


Act three opens with uneasiness. Essex has failed in Ireland 
and a truce has been declared. Presently he dashes in wild and 
dishevelled and demands to see the Queen in her room at once. 
Pushing past the curtains he sees the Queen wearing a plain dressing 
gown. She looks old and worn, but still retains command of 
herself. She questions him as to why he has returned and when 
he speaks of enemies around her in England, she reminds him 
sharply that her enemies are still in Ireland, telling him that he has 
failed in her trust. He attempts to re-create the former spirit of 
romance but she sadly refuses, and bids him leave. Lord Cecil 
enters and states that Essex is treacherous and that rebellion is 
imminent. The Queen sadly concludes the scene by saying 
“.. . and I must break his will and pull down his great heart. 
It is I who have to rule.” 


The second scene is a street in London. In front of a tavern 
a blind ballad singer is sitting, relating what is happening in the 
town. It appears that Essex has escaped and is at large. The 
City Crier then proclaims publicly that Essex is a traitor. 

The final scene takes place in the palace of Whitehall. 
Members of the Queen’s council are assembled. Essex has been 
found guilty of treason and is to die. He is in the Tower and 
execution of sentence waits only on the Queen’s signature. The 
Queen refuses to sign it immediately. Lady Rich, Lady Essex and 
Mountjoy enter but plead for his life. The Queen gently refuses 
Lady Essex’s plea and when Lady Rich begins to hector her, fiercely 
orders her out. Ina fit of rage she signs the warrant. The opera 
ends with the Queen standing alone in a strong light. Gradually 
time and place are becoming less important to her. Lord Cecil 
asks her to name her successor but she appears not to understand, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is seen praying, and is entreated 
by her not to cease praying for her. 


Although it is questionable as to whether the libretto is the 
best suited for a coronation opera, it nevertheless provides excellent 
opportunities for music and colour. The production, scenery and 
costumes are superb. Britten often excells himself in fine lyrical 
writing, particularly in the lute song of act one, scene two, and in the 
almost calypso like songs of the ballad singer in the final act, 
likewise the music in the masque scene and the dances in the great 
ballroom scene in act two. These were delightful, and just because 
of that one wished one could have had more of them. There is a 
curious tendency at times for Britten to show a reluctance really to 
let himself go, and one was left with an overall feeling that much 
more use of the dramatic situation could have been made. 
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SALZBURG, 1953 


By NORMAN HEARN. 


P-YNHE first sight of Salzburg, surrounded by mountains and 
| overlooked by a commanding fortress, is refreshing enough to 
the train-weary traveller. My last glimpse as I crossed the 
river Salzach was of a floodlit, fairy-like city, made even more 
enchanting by moonlight, and the long journey home was lightened 
by memories of wonderful excursions into the country, of quaint 
alleys and picturesque streets, of friendly people and an abundance 
of music. 

A party of twenty amateur musicians accompanied me to 
Austria, and we were plunged immediately into a hectic round of 
enjoyment, interrupted merely by a few hours of mosquito-troubled 
sleep. Such time as was spent in the Gasthof was passed in con- 
suming delectable meals of Salzburger Nockerl and other Austrian 
delicacies, singing madrigals to the delight of the other visitors, and 
taking great interest in the tide of local and international life which 
passed through the place. 

Salzburg is a province (or Landkreis) as well as a town. Until 
the end of the eighteenth century its temporal and spiritual overlords 
were the Archbishops, often oppressive, but proudly responsible for 
many of the finest buildings in and around the city. The country 
mansion at Hellbrunn, built by Archbishop Marcus Sitticus in the 
style of an Italian baroque villa, still delights visitors with its 
whimsical Wasserkiinste. Jets of water are unleashed by the guide 
upon the unwary from ceilings, floors, doorways and footpaths, 
and a toy theatre and mechanical organ (amongst other things) 
are set in motion hydraulically. Here the Archbishop entertained 
his guests to a fine meal, and afterwards drenched them as they sat 
at the stone table in the garden. 

The wealth of these prelates was mainly derived from salt- 
mines in the vicinity, and we derived great amusement from a visit 
to one of these—transportation to the top of the mountain by a 
slender cable railway, treks down long dark corridors terminating 
in steep slides down wooden rails at breakneck speed, and a final 
exit astride a bench on wheels (Wurstwagon) for five, nerve-racking 
minutes to a more comfortable daylight at the bottom of the Berg. 


Other excursions had different fascinations. St. Gilgen lies 
by the side of the Wolfgangsee, one of the most beautiful lakes of 
the Salzkammergut. Here is the spacious house, suggestive of a 
comfortable unbringing, in which Mozart’s mother lived, and in 
which sister Nannerl resided after her marriage. Further along the 
lake at St. Wolfgang, the White Horse Inn was taking great commer- 
cial advantage of its name. Brahms and Léhar at Bad Ischl, Schubert 
at Gmunden—so many musical associations, the air we breathed 
seemed richly laden with music, and the scenery was surely an 
inspiration for any artist. From the lakes the twisting road with 
its dizzy heights and breath-taking panoramas of snow-covered 
mountains took us to the Grossglockner, above the Pasterze 
glacier. Words are inadequate to describe the grandeur of the 
Austrian Alps, or even the sumptuous castle built by the unfortunate 
King Ludwig II on an island of Chiemsee in Bavaria. Here was 
luxury on the scale of Versailles—four thousand candles set in 
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Venetian candelabra (which took sixty men twenty minutes to light 
on chamber-music evenings), a hall of mirrors and many wonderful 
tapestries. 

The jewel, Salzburg itself, is perfectly set amidst these natural 
and artificial beauties. The curious Baroque and Rococo architec- 
ture reminds one of its proximity to Italy. The town is divided 
into two by the grey glacial waters of the Salzach which presumably 
flows as rapidly as it did when the Mozarts moved over from the 
South to the North bank. Only the former house still stands, in 
the Altstadt, and here at No. 9 Getreidegasse, Wolfgang was born. 
Here are the originals of many family portraits, and as we glanced 
at family letters and manuscripts, or looked out of the third-floor 
window on to the small square our imagination conjured up ghosts 
from the past, for in this very place one of music’s most gifted 
children was brought into the world. Our English-speaking guide 
showed us the old kitchen with becoming reverence, and after taking 
us down to the models of early productions of the operas, bade us 
goodbye with the charming Austrian ‘ Griissgott.” Rushing round 
to the Residenzplatz, we were in time to hear the Carillon playing 
the minuet from Don Giovanni (although we didn’t recognize it 
until the third repetition). This spacious square with its beautiful 
Renaissance fountain is bounded on the south side by the Cathedral 
where Sunday morning mass was performed to a thronging crowd 
with full orchestral accompaniment and especially ringing trumpets 
and horns ; on the west side stands the Residenz, the old home of 
the Archbishops. Here was the room where young Mozart and his 
sister played to the archiepiscopal court ; and here now in the court- 
yard, candle-lit serenade concerts take place in the dusk. 

The concert halls of Salzburg are on the whole adequate for 
the varied programme which is arranged. The Festspielhaus is 
almost too comfortable, though I believe those placed in side galleries 
are constrained to stand up in order to see the whole stage for an 
operatic production. Here we heard Bruckner’s Ninth, a rare 
visitor to England, and Mozart’s Prague symphony conducted with 
compelling restraint by Bruno Walter. We were fortunate in 
hearing the rehearsal for this concert—it was, ironically, the last 
which the Vienna Philharmonic undertook before rehearsing for 
Edinburgh—and it would be hard to sum up Bruno Walter’s great- 
ness from this one experience. He addresses the orchestra quietly at 
infrequent intervals and indulges in no histrionics in the course of 
conducting. Here, one felt, was the seeker after truth, humbly 
drawing out of the players their very best, according to his own 
intimate knowledge of the score. In the Aula Academica, Joseph 
Messner, the Cathedral organist, conducted a solid yet strangely 
moving performance of Mozart’s Requiem. Perhaps our most 
exciting concert, however, was the Barylli Quartet in the Mozarteum, 
as beautiful a concert hall, with its painted ceilings, frescoes, and 
tasteful panelling, as I have ever seen. The Quartet played an 
extremely exacting programme, ranging from Mozart’s D minor 
(K.V. 421) through Bartok No. 3, and Wolf’s Italian Serenade to 
the last G major quartet of Schubert, a monumental and forward- 
looking work. 

The new opera, Der Prozess, by Gottfried Einem, aroused much 
musical and even political discussion. It is slightly more intelligible 
after a preliminary reading of the novel by Kafka, though even then 
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the story is open to more than one interpretation. One programme 
note went a little too far, I felt, in suggesting that the scenes 
represented stages in Josef K’s “‘ purification.’’ Certainly this 
Josef K, a bank assessor, became increasingly obsessed by the case 
for which he was arrested one morning before breakfast. Not 
only did he never know on what grounds he was indicted, but in 
this essay in frustration his case is continually referred to various 
stages in the heirarchy of officials whom he never meets. This 
appears to be symbolical of life’s frustrations and the story is 
conducted in a dialogue of eminently practical and reasonable 
Janguage. The characters portrayed are ordinary people who behave 
in extraordinary and disconnected ways. Josef K’s relations with 
women are fleeting and unsatisfactory. The court in a dusty garret 
bears no recognizable resemblance to an ordinary court of law, 
and K. does most of the haranguing, frequently interrupted by 
members of the public and eventually by a public flirtation of a 
student with the court attendant’s wife. The two men who arrested 
K. are discovered by him in an unnecessarily disagreeable scene, 
being flogged because he has complained about their innocuous 
behaviour at his arrest ; and soon. Throughout, however, there is 
the thread of Joseph K’s case, and his ineffectualness in love and 
life. In the last scene this is intensified by the preacher who accuses 
K, of seeking too much help from strangers, particularly women. 
Almost unresisting, he meets his death in a stone quarry from the 
butcher’s knife of two unidentified men dressed in black. 

It would be too severe to say that the music was also ineffectual, 
since the orchestral background was frequently interesting and vivid, 
and did its best to achieve some sort of unity in the separate scenes. 
The vocal line, however, was not as inspiring, and the opera lacked 
the pathos of Wozzeck, a similar theme. Max Lorenz as Josef K. 
and Lisa Della Casa as the women in his life were superb, and the 
intense moments were rendered more effective by clever stage scenery 
and scene dissolving, as well as by back projection. 

This fortnight slipped by far too quickly. Only passing 
mention can be made of the wonderful Salzburg marionettes and 
their life-like performance in Die Zauberfléte, or the Salzburger 
Abend at one of the local inns where we enjoyed folk songs and 
Schuhplatter, zither solos, other entertainments and muskatelle. 
What a cheerful people the Austrians are—‘‘ lazy and talkative ” 
one of their countrymen described them. Apart from the occupa- 
tion troops there was little evidence of past or future war-clouds. 
Only in Munich were we asked to contribute to the rebuilding of the 
Cathedral ! And a German waiter at Chiemsee said : ‘‘ I cannot 
understand. You were the victors, yet you are still rationed.” 
We replied that we couldn’t either, and left it at that. Auf Wieder- 
sehen, Salzburg ! 


THE BAND 
By JOHN HurRSEY 
“OF all noises I think music the least disagreeable . . .” 


Samuel Johnson 


WONDER have you ever visited Trenby—seen the lovely 
surrounding countryside, or the beautiful Norman Church to 
the right of the main high street 2? Perhaps not, but surely then 

you will Know of its orchestra. No? Let me enlighten you, for 
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the band, as it is locally known, is the core of our social and artistic 
life, and greatly enlivens any entertainment. 


It consists of fourteen ladies, and two gentlemen who really 
don’t amount to much, as one, our only viola player, is deaf, whilst 
the other, a trumpeter, is almost always drunk and in this inconse- 
quential state cannot be relied upon to play in time with the other 
players. 

The ladies vary in years from young, through “* middling fair,” 
to forty-five, and in talents from “ having had violin lessons as a 
girl” to “ never had lessons in my life but I am musical” (the less 
of this last quality there is, the more one enjoys the rehearsals)—but 
let me tell you of our latest concert and then you will be able to 
meet others of our community. 

The evening in question was announced as a triple bill 
“Drama,” ‘** Revue,’ ** Orchestral Items.”’ However, as we have 
so few artists it really meant that Mrs. Vurney — played 
Ophelia in the ‘“ Drama,” impersonated Marie Lloyd in the 
“Revue,” and finally lead the second violins in the ‘ Orchestral 
Items.’ Mrs. Vurney, I might say, is a somewhat domineering 
woman, her voice is rasping and masculine, her anatomy vast and 
undulating, whilst her ignorance is quite astounding. However, 
come any social event her personality is always to the fore—a case 
of matter over minds ! 

The rehearsals went fairly smoothly. On the two occasions 
he had been present the trumpeter was sober, and the viola player 
could always be relied upon to sleep after the first fifteen minutes. 
Mrs. Trouncer, our conductor—she had piano lessons in her 
youth—had excelled in her coaching. Her remark that a little 
hush in the middle of a piece made such a difference to the interest 
of the music—although mainly ignored by the players—certainly 
showed a musical background. 

On the morning of the entertainment it was raining and by 
evening a gale was under way. However, on arriving at the local 
hall we were surprised to see some few dozen others had also 
ventured out. 

The evening began with Ophelia’s mad scene. Unfortunately, 
trying to shout above a noisy wind and to propel her rotund person 
round a small stage, Mrs. Vurney made the whole thing sound 
rather like one of Sarah Gamp’s alcoholic passions. However, the 
** Revue’ was better and by the time of the “ Orchestral Items ”’ 
everyone had settled down to enjoy the rest of the evening. 

Mrs. Trouncer had rinsed her hair purple, and as if to justify 
such a modern technique had pinned large quantities of bright 
scarlet artificial roses to the corsage of her dress. Perhaps it was 
the challenging weather, or maybe Mrs. Trouncer’s colour scheme, 
but our fighting instincts were roused, and by the end of the ballet 
music to Faust, our second item, we were well in tune and playing as 
one. After a Strauss waltz, in which numerous of the audience 
had kept time with their feet to revive sluggish blood circulation, 
we all drank hot, sweet tea. During this refreshment everyone 
thanked everyone else, quite determined that this wasgthe best 
concert ever, and that our talent was “quite equal ,to those 
professionals ”’—this last said with such patronage and assurance 
that all minor mishaps of the evening were forgotten. A little 
later everyone started very happily homewards. 


” 
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During this summer, the eyes and attention of most people in the world 
have been focussed on London, and the Royal College of Music has played 
a considerable part in various ways, in the most wonderful and inspiring 
ceremony of the Queen’s coronation, for many of the professors and past 
students took part in, arranged and composed music for the Abbey service. 

As is our custom, the Union held its annual summer “‘ At Home ” during 
the term, this time on Friday, June 19, when the Concert Hall and the Opera 
Theatre each in turn, was filled nearly to bursting point with some 530 members 
and their guests. Partly because of having a new Director, and partly to 
help older members rarely able to attend, to feel more at home, Sir Ernest 
and Lady Bullock, with some members of the Union Committee, welcomed 
guests as they arrived, though this was only carried on for a limited time. 

We were delighted to have Sir George and Lady Dyson also with us and 
during the evening Sir Ernest made our presentation to him, subscribed for 
by old students and friends of the R.C.M. This took the form of a cheque 
and the remaining one volume of R.C.M. Magazines to complete the set 
covering Sir George's fifteen years as Director. Sir George has said he is 
“very touched and grateful to all who helped in inaugurating and organising 
so gencrous a gift.” 

This year’s programme was well up to standard. We were especially 
fortunate in having such fine artists as Mr. Bernard Shore and Miss Elsie 
Morison, followed by numerous professors and old and present students 
in the lighter vein. Once again we are much indebted to Mr. Edwin Benbow’s 
untiring work in connection with the various items that made up a delightful and 
amusing medley. 

During this latter part of the evening, Mr. John Hare was given a rousing 
reception when he appeared to receive from Sir Ernest Bullock, the 
presentation raised for him on his retirement: a cheque and brief case, 
as a token of appreciation from his many friends, friends made in over 
50 years’ service. 

The handling of these two presentation funds has given us much to do 
in addition to the party preparations, but so long as all goes well, we none 
of us mind, And in conclusion, | must say a word of very grateful thanks 
to all kind helpers: to all who so kindly took part in the programme, and 
not forgetting the tireless and unfailing assistance of Mr. Griffiths and his 
helpers which is more than half the battle for the Honorary Officers, and 
which is always invaluable. 

The Annual General Meeting will be in November and we hope to have 
a large attendance, 

PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, Hon. Sec. 


R.C.M. UNION “AT HOME” 


This event was, as usual, a highly enjoyable affair; the meeting of old 
friends, the intermingling of present with past Collegians and the varied 
musical and other fare provided for the entertainment of the company all 
contributing their share of expected pleasure. 

There may sometimes have been a disposition to appreciate too 
grudgingly the short programme of serious music at these functions, but 
should not this feature be always regarded as of particular importance ? 
It was certainly memorable this time. Too seldom do we hear Bernard 
Shore’s admirable viola playing ; it was a special treat to have a group of 
solos from him, beautifully accompanied as they were by Eric Gritton. 
Elsie Morison’s songs, accompanied by Grace Shearer, were also much 
enjoyed, last of them but nowise least being Clive Carey’s ‘* April Children.” 

A great deal was implied by the two presentations, one to Sir George 
Dyson and the other to John Hare. Of Sir George it is not easy to speak 
adequately. To be a good Director of an important institution is a task requiring 
singularly varied gifts and wise handling of many problems, and Sir George's 
talents and energies made his Directorship a memorable one, all the more in 
view of his determined leadership during those difficult war years. We probably 
cannot fully realise how much we owe to him. And do not let us fail in gratitude 
to Lady Dyson for her keen and constant interest in College doings. Among 
other things we can specially appreciate her staunch support of the College 
concerts, Which are a more vitally important part of the Institution’s work than 
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is even yet sufficiently recognised. We must certainly hope that, in a spirit 
similar to that of Ivor James’s memorable threat, both Sir George and Lady 
Dyson will continue to “ haunt the College.” 

There was real fervour in what was said of and to John Hare; Collegians 
in great numbers have looked upon him not only as a helpful official but as 
a disinterested friend. No one, including John Hare himself, could mistake 
the cordiality and gratitude that sounded, like Cornelius’s ‘Ein Ton,” through 
the presentation to him. 

The fooling which concluded the proceedings accorded with a long 
established tradition. This placed upon it a certain handicap in so far as 
some of us veterans might look back wistfully upon the fooling of past years, 
and even the particular fooling of a given past year. But it was certainly 
not the writer only who thought the 1953 ‘* Variety * had come out rather 
well; quite a number of folk were heard to declare that this effort was one 
of the best they could remember. Let it be gratefully recorded that no 
item failed to amuse, neither “* Chacun a@ son gout” with its dancing girls 
and their admirers, the wind in the reeds (not to mention senza canna) of 
“Oh! Boy,” the agonies of “* Trunk Call,” an aggressively youthful maiden 
complete with ancient clarinettist and a very un-Siegfriedesque horn, the 
Jeremiad of three decrepit and hardly less ancient professors, the more than 
oriental ** Orientale,”’ nor the murderous intent of Madeline Dring with 
Edwin Benbow accessory to her fell intent. Perhaps a concerto for two 
tuning forks is sufficiently off the beaten track to deserve a separate sentence, 
anyhow an unable exposition of its intelligibility (or, if you prefer it, ‘an 
able exposition of its unintelligibility ’) was provided by its gifted composer. 
The unction with which the fork so/i were rendered left the much-vaunted fork 
of Bishop Morton no less in the shade than five centuries or so have already 
placed it. Well, Union ** At Home,” many happy returns ! 


FRANK MERRICK. 
PROGRAMME 


At about 8.30 in the Concert Hall 
PRESENTATION TO SIR GEORGE DYSON, K.C.V.O. 
By THe Director 


In the Parry Theatre 


FROM THE SUITE FOR VIOLA AND PIANO... ath Vaughan Williams 
(a) Christmas Dance 
(b) Ballad 
(c) Galop 
CHANT DE ROXANE 5 ane Szymanowski - Kochanski 
Moto PERPETUO on TE Gap ais set David Moutle-Evans 
BERNARD SHORE 
Accompanist : Eric Grirron 


FarreEsT ISLE iss i see oes ay 40) i Purcell 
Lost Love v6 an 3 oe te pe we Herbert Howells 
APRIL CHILDREN ae a ses eee Clive Carey 
ELSIE MORISON 
Accompanist : GRACE SHEARER 


PRESENTATION TO MR. HARE 
By THe Director 


Raymond Holder 


CHACUN A SON GOUT... abs a es 
(vith acknowledgements to George Gershwin) 


EDWARD BYLES JAMES SHUKER KENNETH FAWCETT 
Mary JONES PEGGY FEARN MAriE POWELL 
PATRICIA GRIMSHAW JOAN CLARKSON PATRICIA RUNDLE 


Piano : RAYMOND HOLDER 
Lyric by Joyce WopEMAN. Produced by MARGARET RUBEL 


OH Boy ! 
BARNETT AnpdD ABBOTT 
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TRUNK CALL... ie in ..._ Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
The Girl) es. ... MADELEINE DRING 
The Boy ... ... ANTONY HOPKINS 
Caller oes ... Eric HARRISON 
Operator ... ... EDITHA GREPE 
Clarinet : ANTHONY JENNINGS. Piano : DONALD SWANN. 


DiverrisseMeNtT (March and Waltz)— 
The Heather Professor of Music, Oxford University 


Piano : DorotrHy WAYLAND. Clarinet : CHristopHerR New. 
Horn: PAUL DupDDING. 


Rounp A Trois (VALET) ** Though it grieve you ” ae Edwin Benbow 
CLIVE CAREY WILLIAM HARRIS IVOR JAMES 
ORIENTALE ae ay) a He vat oa ee Khachaturian 
Scoutmaster : JAMES SHUKER. Guide Mistress : MARGARET RUBEL. 


Piano : RAYMOND HOLDER 


MADELEINE Dring as ... Will sing 
And in a subsidiary way... Mr. Benbow will play 


CONCERTO FOR TWO TUNING ForKS IN THE C & A Mopes Antony Hopkins 


Ist Fork : Eric HARRISON (Fork left) 
2nd Fork : Huperrt Dawkes (Fork right) 
Clarinet : ANTHONY JENNINGS 
Ist Violin: Lestry Wuairt Viola : MARGARET MAJOR 
2nd Violin: Perer JOHN CARTER *Cello : JOHN WINGHAM 
(Keeper of the Forks : Dawkes) 
Conducted by the Composer, who will preface the performance with a detailed 
analysis in his best ** Donaldswann Museum” style. 


Stage Director ; PAULINE ELLIOTT 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


Collegian musicians played a full part in the celebrations to mark the 
coronation. Gloriana, an opera by Benjamin Britten, was given its first 
performance at Covent Garden on June 8 by the command and in the 
presence of the Queen. In the cast were Peter Pears and Monica Sinclair. 
Homage to the Queen, a new ballet with music by Malcolm Arnold, had 
its first performance at Covent. Garden on coronation night itself. A song 
cycle, ** A Garland for the Queen,” was first performed on June | at the 
Festival Hall by the Cambridge University Madrigal Society conducted by 
Boris Ord ; six out of its ten composers were Collegians : Bliss, Tippett, 
Vaughan Williams, Ireland, Howells, and Rubbra. William Parsons sang 
at this concert. A series of coronation concerts took place at the Festival 
Hall at the end of May and the beginning of June. Vaughan Williams’s 
** Sea symphony, Walton’s viola concerto, and the ballet music from Holst’s 
“The Perfect Fool’? were played at one of these on May 27, when Sargent 
conducted the B.B.C. orchestra and chorus. On May 29 Boult conducted 
the L.P.O. and chorus when they performed Rubbra’s “ Festival Te Deum ” 
and Walton's ** Belshazzar’s Feast ” (in which Dennis Noble sang). Britten’s 
* Spring ” symphony was given on June 3 by Elsie Morison, Peter Pears, 
Sargent and the B.B.C. orchestra and chorus. Boult conducted the concert 
on May 25, and Beecham conducted that on May 24. On June 5 Vaughan 
Williams’s fifth symphony was preceded by Ireland's overture, ** Satyricon” ; 
Clifford Curzon was the soloist at this concert, and Harriet Cohen at the next, 
which included the first concert performance of Walton’s march, ** Orb and 
Sceptre.” 

PSktsent conducted the Royal Choral Society at the Festival Hall on 
April t and the B.B.C. orchestra on April 15, when Rubbra’s viola concerto 
was first performed. Boult conducted the L.P.O. on April 24 and 29, Norman 
del Mar conducted it on April 4 and 27, and Cyril Smith played with it on 
April 25. Beecham conducted the R.P.O. on April 8 and I]. Margaret 
Ritchie sang in the ninth symphony on April 19. The Goldsmiths Choral 
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Union celebrated its twenty-first birthday on April 22 ; the guest conductor 
was Boult, and the programme was made up of music by Parry, Vaughan 
Williams and Gordon Jacob, whose cantata, “ A Goodly Heritage,” was 
given its first London performance. In the Recital Room the London 
Harpsichord Ensemble gave concerts on April 11 and 25, and Angus Morrison 
played for the Apollo Society on April 19. 

On May 2 Richard Austin conducted the L.S.O. On May 3 Sargent 
conducted the Philharmonia Orchestra and Cyril Smith played a concerto, 
and on May 10 Boult conducted the L.P.O. and Phyllis Sellick played a 
concerto. On May 12 the London Choral Society gave a concert of Britten's 
works—the Serenade, the Frank Bridge Variations, and the St. Nicolas 
cantata. On May 13 Beecham conducted the R.P.O. Cyril Smith played 
with the London Junior and Senior Orchestras on May 15, and Harriet 
Cohen played at the children’s concert conducted by Trevor Harvey on 
May 16. Boris Ord conducted the L.S.O. on May 18 for a concert in which 
Thurston Dart, George Malcolm and Denis Vaughan played harpsichords. 
Boyd Neel conducted his orchestra on May 22 ; Reginald Jacques conducted 
his and the Bach Choir on May 20 and Peter Pears sang with them, Peter 
Pears also sang in the Recital Room on May 22 when with Mewton-Wood 
he performed Arthur Oldham's song-cycle, “The Commandment of Love.” 
Barbara Hill gave a piano recital there on May 14 ; the London Harpsichord 
Ensemble played on May 23; George Malcolm and Mewton-Wood took 
part in an Apollo Society concert on May 31. 

On June 4 Margaret Ritchie sang in the Recital Room with the Basil 
Lam Ensemble ; the London Harpsichord Ensemble played there on 
June 6 ; Cyril Smith gave a recital on June 7. The Amadeus Quartet gave 
the first London performance of Fricker's second quartet on June 16. In 
the main Festival Hall Heifetz played Walton’s violin concerto with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by Sargent on June 9, and on June 10 
Antonio Brosa with the L.S.O. conducted by Richard Austin gave the first 
performance in this country of Stanley Bates’s violin concerto, George 
Weldon conducted the Philharmonia Orchestra on June 18, and Eric Harrison 
played with the L.S.O. on June 21. Gordon Clinton sang with the United 
Hospitals Festival Choir conducted by Colin Ratcliffe on June 24. On 
June 26 the Boyd Neel Orchestra celebrated its twentieth anniversary by a 
concert in which Leon Goossens gave the first performance of a concerto for 
oboe and strings by Malcolm Arnold. 

At the Royal Albert Hall the London Coronation Choir presented 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha between June 29 and July Il; this was 
conducted by Colin Ratcliffe, the guest conductor was George Stratton, and 
Gordon Clinton, Elsie Morison, and Shirley Austin-Turtle were soloists, 
Elsie Morison and Dennis Noble sang with the Alexandra Choir on April 
15, and Elsie Morison sang with the Royal Choral Society conducted by 
Sargent on April 29. 

Elisabeth Buckingham gave a piano recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
April 24, and Jean Norris played there with the Harvey Phillips Orchestra 
on June 30. The Aleph Quartet gave the South Place Sunday concert on 
April 12. Olwen Davies sang and Pamela Stickley played at St. Cecilia's 
House on May 6. Two-piano recitals were given by Geoffrey Tankard and 
Eric Harrison at the Cowdray Hall on May 29, and by Joyce Bell and Thea 
King for the I.M.A. on July 7. Also on July 7 Colin Horsley joined the 
Griller Quartet to play at a concert at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Howard Ferguson’s piano concerto was part of a programme given by the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra at Chelsea Town Hall on April 27. Eilidh McNab 
and Niven Miller sang in Mozart's La Finta Giardiniera at King George’s Hall 
on March 31 and April 1. 

At concerts of the Society for the Promotion of New Music Francis 
Baines’s string quartet was played on June 11, and the Fidelio Quartet played 
Leonard Salzedo’s sixth. On April 7 the programme included Nocturne 
and Capriccio for viola and piano by David Gow ; Paul Hamburger played 
in both these concerts. 

The St. Michael’s Singers, conducted by Harold ‘Darke, gave a serenade 
concert in the court of the Drapers’ Hall on June 15. The Tudor Singers, 
conducted by Harry Stubbs, took part in a coronation concert sponsored 
by the Society of Women Musicians at 4 St. James’s Square, on May 28, 
Organ recitals by Denis Vaughan on June 4 and James Lockhart on June 18 
were part of a coronation series of concerts at All Souls, Langham Place, 
The London Bach Society gave the first performance of Rubbra’s “ Song 
of the Soul ” on June 17 at St. Bartholomew-the-Great ; the church’s festival 
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choir, conducted by Richard Latham and with John Birch playing the organ, 
gave the first performance on May 28 of Robin Milford’s Mass in five parts 
at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Julian Bream played with the Golden Age 
Singers in a programme introduced by Thurston Dart and presented by 
Musica Britannica at 4 St. James’s Square on June 26. He, Thurston Dart, 
and Peter Pears took part on April 28 in a concert given in the hall of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company to honour the memory of Edmund Horace Fellowes. 

New works heard during the 1953 Proms included Malcolm Arnold’s 
concerto for pianoforte duet and strings (July 31), Arthur Benjamin’s harmonica 
concerto (August 15), Herbert Howells’s ** A Kent Yeoman’s Wooing Song ” 
(September 10), Gordon Jacob’s violin concerto (August 21) and Michael 
Tippett’s Fantasia Concertante on a theme of Corelli for strings (September 3). 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


The Editor is very grateful to all those people who have sent an account of 
their recent activities for this number of the Magazine, but hopes to receive 
even more information for the next number. Please may it arrive not later than 
New Year’s Day, 1954. 

Mr. A. T. Batts, music master at Banbury Grammar School, conducted 
three performances of Benjamin Britten’s Let's Make an Opera during the 
summer term. 

Hugh Bean has won first prize in the Brussels Grand Prix. 

Margaret Bissett was the contralto soloist in a performance of Bach's 
“St. John Passion’ at Marlborough College on May 27. 

Gordon Clinton toured Canada from February to June as adjudicator 
and recitalist, visiting Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, St. 
John and Halifax, He was soloist in Stanford's ‘* Songs of the Sea” at the 
Canadian Coronation Concert on June 2. After returning he sang in Haydn's 
Coronation Mass at Birmingham, and at school concerts in Worcester, 
and more recently took the leading role in costume performances of Hiawatha, 
conducted by Colin Ratcliffe, and sang Stanford's “ Songs of Travel” at 
the Proms. His several broadcasts have included recitals containing songs 
by Freda Swain and Moule-Evans, and a performance of * The Canterbury 
Pilgrims "’ with Sir George Dyson as conductor. 

Norman Demuth’s ‘ Suite Champétre ” received its first performance 
on July 18 on the B,B.C. Home Service by the B.B.C. Northern Orchestra, 
and his incidental music to ‘* King John” on August 10, also Home Service. 
He gave a talk “* A Curious Coincidence ” (explaining the origin of the main 
themes in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral’? symphony) in the B.B.C. ** Music 
Magazine * on June 20, and in the Overseas Programme on July 2. 

Iris Lemare conducted her string orchestra in York Minster on July 15 ; 
in the second half of the programme she was joined by a section of the Leeds 
Philharmonic Choir for a performance of Haydn's Coronation Mass. 

Frank Merrick broadcast on the Norwegian Radio on August 17, playing 
Fields’ C minor sonata and Rawsthorne’s ‘** Four Romantic Pieces.” 

Ralph Nicholson’s Youth Orchestra at Croydon took part in a special 
Youth Concert of Music and Drama, in honour of the Coronation, on 
June 19, with music by Vaughan Williams, Holst and Arthur Benjamin 
in the programme. Soloists included Maurice Checker and Mary Buddell. 
A recording of the orchestra’s performance of ‘* Folk Songs of Somerset ” 
from Vaughan Williams’s Folk Song Suite was subsequently broadcast in 
the Light Programme. 

Arthur Pritchard conducted his St. John’s Wood Church Choir in a 
coronation programme of Elizabethan Music (Elizabeth I and Elizabeth II) 
at St. Luke’s Church, Redcliffe Square, on May 28, his programme including 
the names of Herbert Howells, Vaughan Williams, George Dyson, Ernest 
Bullock, John Ireland, Gordon Jacob and Arthur Pritchard. With his 
choir he also took part (as conductor and composer) in the Hornsey Deanery 
Choral Festival at the Parish Church of St. Mary, High Street, N.8, on June 13. 
The organist was Dr. John Dykes Bower, and the music included Stanford’s 
Te Deum in B flat. 

The Tudor Singers, under their conductor, Harry Stubbs, took part in 
two programmes of old music at the Bath Assembly in May. 

Vistrors TO COLLEGE 

Visitors to College last term included Mr. Kjeld Gunnar Tofte-Hansen, 
a music teacher at Randers State School in Denmark. The Registrar, 
Mr. Anson, writes: ‘“* IT am sure he was very impressed—it was not only 
politeness.” 
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OBITUARY 


ARTHUR LEONARD FLEMMING. 
May 6, 1953. 


The sudden death of Leonard Flemming came as a great shock to those 
who knew him at College and afterwards; he had the liking and respect of 
all, and his popularity was never diminished by his refusal to sacrifice his integrity 
to it. 

He was a loyal and enthusiastic worker with the L.P.O., and was a 
Director of the Orchestra during the recent difficult time after the withdrawal 
of the L.C.C. grant. The ideal of an independent and individually responsible 
team of musicians prepared to make music on the basis of the goodwill and 
intelligence of each member was always alight in him. 

He was taken to hospital unconscious, and remained so until his death; 
and his friends may be happy to know that, when I saw him on the day 
before his illness, he was mending his motor-cycle and singing tunes from 
Verdi operas very joyfully—he was looking forward cagerly to the season 
of Italian opera, for which he was to play first horn. 

He leaves a widow and two children. 

Eric HARRISON, 


SIDNEY WADDINGTON. 
JUNE 2, 1953. 


Sidney Waddington was a great musician, a great teacher and a wise 
thinker, not only on music, but on the whole philosophy of life. He was 
also a firm friend. It seems strange that such a man should spend the best 
years of his life teaching the elements of harmony from nine to five, five days 
a week, to young students. How many of these, I wonder, were aware that 
they were entertaining an angel ?. To many of them I fear he was just ** Old 
Waddy,” an elderly and disillusioned man who was as much bored by the 
rules of harmony as his pupils were. Indeed, it must be confessed that if 
he saw the slightest spark of the creative fire he would try to fan it into flame 
through writing little compositions and harmony rules would go by the board, 
Perhaps if, as I fear too often happened, they had brought no work, he would 
discourse to them wisely on any subject that occurred to his well-stored 
mind. 

Waddington was indeed a great teacher, but he always refused to teach 
me, at all events to give me formal lessons, but he used to allow me to submit 
my work occasionally to his fine judgment and wide knowledge. — In spite, 
or perhaps because, of his great kindness of heart he was unsparing in his 
criticisms and told me many home truths: among other things that I was 
trying to run before I could walk. 

He also had an unerring instinct for anything redundant and at a first 
glance could see where a bar or two should be cut. He realised at once when 
a piece was too long: but I cannot remember his ever thinking that anything 
of mine was too short ! 

He was a phenominal score reader, and as I could not play at all myself 
it was often the first hearing of my own works when he played them through 
to me. When my manuscript became too illegible he guessed—and always 
guessed right. Two occasions stand out in my mind which are characteristic 
both of his powers and his willingness to make a kindly use of them. ‘The 
first was when Gustav Holst had completed his big three-act opera, Sita, 
and Waddington volunteered to spare time out of his busy life to play it 
right through to him and some other friends. 

The other occasion was when I gave a little evening party and Waddington, 
owing to a mistake in my invitation, came on the wrong day. 1 suppose he 
offered to go away again, but he stayed on at my request, and | never 
remember any time when I have heard so much knowledge, humour and 
sound judgment on every conceivable subject from one man. 

Waddington may have been narrow-minded in his musical opinions —for 
example, the modern French school was a blind spot to him—but | know 
from experience that much as he disliked the present mid-European ** wrong 
note” style he could discriminate, even in music he hated, between what 
hit the nail on the head and what failed to carry out the composer’s purpose, 

He never developed his early promise as a composer. Perhaps he was 
too self-critical. I do not know whether the story of his withdrawing a work 
down for public performance after he had heard it at rehearsal is true, but 
it would have been quite characteristic of him. 1 think he had the analytical, 
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rather than the creative urge. A composer must think that his bad work is 
good, not that his good work is bad. 

1 must leave others to speak of Waddington’s work outside the College 
in connection with the Associated Board and Covent Garden Opera. I was 
glad to see the warm tribute paid to him by Francis Neilson in his book 
lately published ** My Life in Two Worlds.” 

To his friends, pupils and associates at the R.C.M. his memory will 
always be something to treasure. 

RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


MARRIAGES 


CowsiLL*—PicktritL.* David Cowsill to Mariegold Pickergill. 
Crouch —Lytr.* On June 6 Brian Crouch to Barbara Lyle. 
GILLHAM*—RyYAN.* At Manchester on June 1, 1953, Ronald Gillham to 
Mary Ryan. 
BIRTHS 


BUCHANAN. On March 24, 1953, to Margaret (née Harmsworth*) and 
John Buchanan, a second daughter, Catronia Grace. 
Mybiarz, On July 1, 1953, to Irene (née Crowther*) and Stefan Mydlarz, 
a son, 
TOPLISs-GREEN*. On May 27, 1953, to Mr. and Mrs. W. Topliss-Green, 
twin sons. 
* Denotes Royal Collegian. 


REVIEWS 


OBOL TECHNIQUE, By Evelyn Rothwell. O.U.P. 7s. 6d. 


“ 


++... in the profession the state of things is such that by simply 
assassinating less then a dozen men, I could leave London without a single 
orchestral wind instrument player... ..” 

The position has changed considerably since Shaw wrote that in 1890 : 
now a veritable massacre would be required to achieve the same result. It 
is surprising, therefore, that there have been so few books written about the 
business of playing. There are plenty of studies, but they pre-suppose a 
certain Knowledge of background and purpose. ‘* Oboe Technique "’ by 
Evelyn Rothwell fills a dire need, and fills it admirably. It is one of the 
most comprehensive books yet written on the subject, and very well written 
itis, the author showing a nicely balanced and accurate command of English. 

Miss Rothwell shows concurrently the seeming paradox that there are, 
and yet are no secrets ; there are and yet are no magic formulae for playing 
well and beautifully. On the one hand there is the chapter on Practice, 
admirable in its uncommon obviousness and logic, and showing what real 
practice is, what it involves and how valuable it can be. On the other hand 
there is the section on “ Reeds and their care.” Here are “* magic formulae ” 
indeed in the form of tips and hints—a real instruction manual ! 

Although the book is written ostensibly for students, there can be no 
oboe players who cannot benefit from it. For the beginner and/or amateur 
it leaves nothing to be desired ; if one had never seen or heard of an oboe 
one could get quite a long way in playing it by using this book only—though 
Miss Rothwell very wisely emphasises that nothing is as completely satis- 
factory as a good teacher and practical example (I might add that unfor- 
tunately good teachers are rare). 

For the student it is again of inestimable value and should be referred 
(o at every stage of study (including reed making). For the professional 
its value lies in the concise exposition of general principles and the revelation 
of the knowledge and experience of a noted executant. 

Specialist occupations rarely reveal unanimity of method and principle, 
and oboe playing is no exception. Miss Rothwell has covered most of the 
many points on which there is disagreement, and has been remarkably and 
pleasantly undogmatic in giving her personal views—and therefore persuasive. 

There is a paragraph (p. 72) which I would heartily recommend, parti- 
cularly to students; it ends with the sentence ‘ Strive to be a fine artist and 
a musician who /appens to play the oboe.’ (My italics). 

Finally T would like to add a small note of regret at the price (7/6 is surely 
expensive for a book written for students, and it is. only cloth-covered) and 
the fact that Miss Rothwell didn’t mention the, to my mind, necessity of 
having a completely contrasting hobby or interest, be it fish, flesh or fowl ! 
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Although admittedly a little outside the scope of the book, it is I believe 
really essential to be able occasionally to get away mentally, physically, 
spiritually and socially from the oboe and its ramifications ; otherwise there 
might become too much truth in Van Beinum’s remark : “ oboe players are 
the same the world over—mad—completely mad.” 

Davip TuCKER. 


TRIO FOR FLUTE, OBOE & PIANO. By John Addison. Augener. 
12s. 6d. (score and parts). 

This is an attractive work, well-spaced and witty ; the subject matter 
is well contrasted and each movement remains true to its own distinct mood. 

The piano part is always interesting and the oboe and flute play a great 
deal in similar motion at various piquant intervals. In the last movement 
they are in contrary motion and there are some effective canons throughout, 
e.g., the introduction of the second subject of the first movement. Striking 
use is made of sustained trills for each instrument in the slow movement, 
which is perhaps the most original of the three. 

This fresh piece will prove a welcome addition to the ensemble’s limited 
contemporary repertoire, for, like the folk song, Mr. Addison’s Trio knows 
where it is going, it gets there, and the result is a pleasure for all concerned. 

MADELEINE DRING. 


ROMANCE FOR HARMONICA, with accompaniment of strings and piano. 
By R. Vaughan Williams. O.U.P. Arrangement for harmonica and 
pianoforte 6s. 6d. net. 

In spite of being in use since the 1830's, the harmonica has only recently 
attracted attention as a “respectable musical instrument. For this, ail 
credit must go to Larry Adler, for his brilliance and artistic imagination 
have inspired several notable contemporary composers to write new music 
for the instrument. It was hardly surprising that Vaughan Williams, whose 
sense of adventure led him as a sexogenarian to explore the possibilities of 
film music for the first time, should, as a septuagenarian, have grown curious 
about yet another of music’s side-lines. Composer and soloist met to discuss 
the instrument’s technical scope and limitations ; the result was this Romance 
for Harmonica and string orchestra and piano (1951), which Larry Adler 
introduced to New York with great success, Liverpool likewise, before its 
overwhelming reception at a Prom on September 6, 1952, when Londoners 
heard it for the first time. 

Though a true Romance, with eloquent melodies (whether single line or 
chordal) asking for pliant phrasing and subtle nuances of tone-colour from 
the soloist, the work also makes ample provision for virtuosity both in 
cadenzas and in brilliant figuration while the orchestra attends to the subject 
matter. Two main ideas can be distinguished, the nostalgic D flat major-—B 
flat minor 6/8 opening theme, and the cantabile 3/4 melody which follows it 
in a chromatic C major without appreciably altering the music’s mood, 
After an impassioned climax made from the first idea (with some free 
development of it in allegro moderato tempo) the second returns even more 
quietly than on its first statement to prepare the way for a beautiful ending 
in the mood of the opening. Not only does the concerto reveal an astonishing 
mastery of an unfamiliar medium, but it is also quintessentially Vaughan 
Williams, for the side-slipping chords that are part and parcel of his own 
natural way of speech happen to be one of the harmonica’s favourite ways 
of speech also. The result is music of haunting loveliness. 

JOAN CHISSELL, 


MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITIS tn G Minor. By Ernest Bullock. 

O.U.P. S.A.T.B. and Organ. Is. 

A welcome addition to the Evening Service repertoire demanding 
considerable care in performance. Unlike a good deal of English church 
music, the organ is given an independent part and only occasionally doubles 
the vocal lines. Time signatures change very frequently and the whole setting 
is based on a mixture of diatonic and model harmony. 

One complaint—why cannot-‘ed’s” be treated consistently, i.c., 
scatter-ed and promis-ed or scatter’d and promis’d ? 


DEDICATION MARCH FOR ORGAN. By Lloyd Webber. Elkin. 
3s. 
More correctly this piece could be called ** Alla Marcia ” as such markings 
as * piu animato,” “ accelerando,” “ poco meno mosso” do not flayour of 
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a truce march. [t is well written in clearly defined sections for the “ English 
organ” (i.¢., Diapasons of Messrs. Harrison, etc.) with effective use of the 
tuba, and lies comfortably for hands and feet. 


TWO MALE-VOICE PART SONGS. (T.T.B.B.) By Armstrong Gibbs. 
She Walks in Beauty poem by Lord Byron O.U.P. 9d h 
What Care [ ?—poem by George Wither (16th century) B59 ASS Coleinh 


Both these settings will be well received by amateur male-voice ensembles, 
although the total musical content is not very great or, indeed, original. 
Real tenors are needed, particularly for Bb in the first song. In the second 
setting, the chromatic ending of each verse (What care I. . .) will present 
problems of intonation to all four voices. 

JOHN WILLIAMs. 


PHANTOM GAVOTTE, By Philip Sainton. Augener. 2s. 6d. 


This is not a gavotte nor does the description “* phantom ” seem parti- 
cularly apt. It is a simple piece in which a straightforward diatonic tune 
has a tonally adventurous accompaniment—an ingenious way of introducing 
an clementary pupil to a chromatic flavour, perhaps. It can be played 
cither by violin or viola ; both the gravity of the opening and the plaintiveness 
of the middle section would seem to be better suited by the tone-colour of 
the viola. 

DIANA MCVEAGH. 


ANSWERS TO LAST TERM’S QUIZ 


(1) (a) Mussorgsky ; Tchaikovsky. 
(b) Gounod ; Berlioz ; Massencet. 
(c) Mozart ; Beethoven ; Schubert ; Schumann ; Wolf ; Brahms ; 
Loewe ; Spohr: ete, 
(2) (a) Haydn. (6) Schubert. (c) Mozart. 
(3) (a) Weber, (b) Rimsky-Korsakov, (c) Borodin, (d) Schumann, 
(e) Berlioz, (f/) Spohr. (g) Wagner. 
(4) (a) “ Macbeth by Verdi: “ Lucia di Lammermoor "” by Donizetti ; 
“The Fair Maid of Perth ” by Bizet, ete. 
(b) “ Falstaff!” by Verdi ; “ Tristan and Isolde’ by Wagner. 
(c) “Madam Butterfly ” and “ Turandot ” by Puccini ; “* The Pearl- 
Fishers”? by Bizet, etc. 
(d) “The Golden Girl of the West” by Puccini; ‘Un Ballo in 
Maschera ” by Verdi, ete. 
(ce) ** La Boheme" by Puccini ; “ La Traviata ” by Verdi, etc. 
(5) (a) Tippett; (6) Bliss; (c) Howells ; (d) Britten ; (e) Vaughan 
Williams ; (/) Holst : (g) Lambert; (h) Bax ; (i) Ethel 
Smythe ; (j) Walford Davies, 
(6) Paganini ; Liszt; Busoni ; Paderewski ; Rachmaninov, etc, 
(7) (a) Monteverdi and Mascagni. 
(b) Elgar and Stanford. 
(c) Schubert and Humperdinck. 
(d) Massenet and Milhaud. 
(8) (a) Beethoven's Symphony No. | in C major. 
(b) Mozart's ** Dissonance ” Quartet in C major K.465, 
(c) Schubert's * Great” C major Symphony No, 9. 
(¢) Mozart's ** Jupiter ” Symphony in C major. 
(e) The key of C major, 
(9) (a) “ La Nozze di Figaro ” is the only one by a non-lItalian. 
(6) Vaughan Williams is the Only one without a knighthood. 
(c) Orlando di Lasso was Flemish not Italian. 
(¢) The Hunt Quartet is by Mozart, the Others by Haydn. 
(e) “ Der Nussbaum ” is by Schumann, the others by Schubert. 
(7) The Dulcimer is struck with hammers not plucked. 
(10) (a) Benjamin Franklin, 
(6) Schumann's * Northern Song ” or his Abegg Variations, 
(c) Beethoven's * Battle Symphony.” 
(d) Leutgeb. 
(e) Handel's ** Messiah.” 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29 (Recital) 


JOSEPHINE NENDICK, a.r.co. (Soprano) 
MALCOLM LATCHEM, a.R.c.M (Scholar) (Violin) 
JOHN BIRCH, a.r.cM. (Piano) 


ARIAS : (a) Triste mir, Jesu, mein Gemiithe (Cantata 135) \ 
(6) Ich nehme mein Leiden mit Freuden auf mich ! (Cantata 75) 

SONATA for Violin and Piano in B flat major, K.454 ac ex eee st Mozart 

LIEDER : (a) Inder Frihe Morike ae ane - . Wolf 


(6) Erstes Liebeslied f Lieder oe yah 
(c) Wir haben beide lange Zeit geschwiegen \ 


Bach 


(d) Mein Liebster singt Halienisches 


(e) Man sagt mir is Rc J Liederbuch 
SONATA for Violin and Piano See AG we see ac at oe William Walton 
MELODIES : (a) C'est Vextase langoureuse 
(6) Il pleure dans mon coeur If Ariettes Oublides — ... «Debussy 
(c) L'ombre des arbres dans la riviére 


Accompanist: Sally Anne Mays, a.R.c.M. (Scholar ~Australla) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1953 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor eee ae wie ate at Sammartini 
Rhuna Martin (Scholar—South Africa). Accompanist : Yvonne Roux (South Africa) 
PIANO SONATA in E flat major sts ise ap ses ant ave ‘a5 Haydn 
Hilary Leech, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 

SONATA for Violin and Piano in B flat major, K.378 ve AY) Mozart 


Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa). Yvonne Roux (South Africa). ; 


STRING QUARTET in C major, Op. 59, No. 3 aR eae on ay Beethoven 
Violins : Judith Gabriel, Aideen Tolkin. Viola; Keith Lovell, A.R.CM. (Scholar) 
Cello: Rhuna Martin (Scholar—South Africa) 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 13 (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in E flat major, Op. 81a (Les Adieux) .., eas ‘ai Beethoven 
Anne Morehead, a.R.C.M. 


CELLO SOLOS : (a) Elégie Faurd 
6) Sicilienne 
c) Requiebros eae rH a5 Th an ake ws Cassado 
Sheila Grogan (Scholar). Accompanist : Ruth Barrington, A.R.c.M, 
PIANO SOLO or) Medtner 


Five Variations on an improvised theme, Op. 31, No. 1 
Leslie Atkinson, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand), 
PIANO QUINTET in A major, Op. 114 (The Trout) .., ab +5 §sa os Selubert 
Piano : Sally Mays, a.R.c.M, (Scholar—Australia), Violins John Ludlow (Scholar), 
Viola; Christopher Martin, Cello; Thomas Storer, 
Bass > Diana Fryer, A.R.c.M. (Scholar), 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20 (Chamber) 


PARTITA No. I in B flat major sts a7) aie ry wee 
Donald Hawksworth, A.n.c.M. (Scholar) 


SONATINA for Violin and Piano ne oui ty 106 ons tes 7) Sibelius 
Ingvar Jonasson, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner—Iceland), Hilary Leech, a.n.c.m, (Scholar), 


FOUR PRELUDES for Piano. ng ray ave ot 
(a) Hommage 4 S. Pickwick, Esq., P.P.M.P.C. (Book 1), 
(6) La danse de Puck (Book 1). 
(c) La Puerta del Vino (Book II). 
(d) Les collines d’Anacapri (Book 1). 
Sally Anne Mays, A.r.c.M. (Scholar-—Australia). 


CONCERTO for Piano, Violin and String Quartet... iss axe TT, vee Chausson 
Piano: Pat Bishop, a.R.C.M. (Scholar), 
Violin : Gillian Eastwood, A.R.C.M. 
Violins ) Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa), 
re { Blab Fahey (Associated Board Scholar. -~New Zealani), 
iola 


Bach 


Debussy 


Elizabeth Watson (Scholar), 
Cello} Sheila Grogan (Scholar). 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 (Chamber) 


STRING QUARTET in A minor, Op, 132 Ses aa one is a 
Violins : Teresa Fahey (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand). 
Susan Leon (Scholar—South Africa). 
Viola: Benita Luscombe, A.R.C.M. 
Cello: John Wingham, A.n.c.M. 


SONGS : (a) The fuschia tree f ar 
(5) So we'll go no more aroving 


Beethoven 


Ep BA tee Quilter 
Maude Valerie White 





(c) Spring Petey en Nang Er ase see cee vag «-» George Henschel 
Rosemarie Hill (Scholar). Accompanist : Margaret Veal. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano ay «+ Debussy 


Gillian Eastwood, AR.CM. Pat Bishop, A.RLCM. (Scholar), 
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THURSDAY, MAY 28 (The First Orchestra) 


IN HONOUR OF OUR PATRON 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE SECOND 
ON THE OCCASION OF HER CORONATION, JUNE 2, 1953 


FANFARE a0p ae os a75 Sie te Ernest Bullock 
FANTASIA on the Alleluia Hymn ... 


sg eae Gordon Jacob 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


OVERTURE .., ro oP .. Le Nozze di Figaro... as Sai2 + Mozart 

AN ENGLISH RHAPSODY ier Brigg Fair i: ss see Delius 

PIANO CONCERTO No, 2 in B flat major... sis a vy. 5 : Brahms 
Pamela Stickley, A.r.c.m. (Associated Board Scholar— Malta). 

SCHERZO L’apprenti sorcier ... ose 5 Dukas 


Conductor : Richard Austin. 
Leader of the Orchestra : Ingvar Jonasson, A.n.c.m. (Exhibitioner—Iceland). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3 (Chamber) 


QUINTET in B flat major, Op. 14 Oe 
Violin > John Ludlow (Scholar). 
Violas ; Benita Luscombe, A.n.c.M., Elizabeth Watson (Scholar) 
Bassoon : William Waterhouse, A.r.c.M. (Scholar). 
Cello: Sheila Grogan (Scholar), 
PIANO SOLOS: (a) Nocturne in A flat major, Op. 33, No, 3 ve a We Fauré 


(b) Impromptu in F minor, Op. 31, No, 2 
Sheila Polglase, A.R.c.M. 


Johann Brandl 


PANTASY SONATA for Harp and Viola ie a0 Ms +6 tof Arnold Bax 
Jill Hayward (Exhibitioner). Margaret Major, a.r.c.s. (Scholar), 
QUARTET in B flat major, K.458 (The Hunt)... sas Pe “65 4 Morart 


Violins = Malcolm Latchem, A.r.c.M. (Scholar), 

Peter John Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa). 
Viola: Christopher Martin. 
Cello: Thomas Storer. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9 (The Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE . vr Sie re Prince Igor 55 tee ; ie Borodin 
CONCPRTO for Cello and Orchestra... ive sas ‘ik bie i. .. Schumann 
John Wingham, A.R.c.M. 
SYMPHONY No. 8 in F major ... ai ae ack 43 
Conductor : George Stratton. 
Leader of the Orchestra : Alice Compain, 


Beethoven 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLOS ; (a) Intermezzo in B minor, Op, 119, No. 1 oa ; Brahms 
(b) Lisle joyeuse 630. coe of a5 see : Debussy 
Anne Cassal, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). 


STRING QUARTET in E flat major, Op. SI... a0 ate isa ash , Dvorak 
John Ludlow (Scholar). Aideen Tolkin. 
Elizabeth Watson (Scholar), Rhuna Martin (Scholar—South Africa). 


ARIAS : (a) Ach, ich fihl's (The Magic Flute) Aor 
(b) Alleluia (Exultate Jubilate) #3 eee $2 nas whe Mozart 
Pauline Brockless a.r.c.M. (Scholar), Accompanist : Courtney Kenny (Exhibitioner) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A minor... axe ie its ... Howard Ferguson 
Lucy Moor, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). Susan Hall, a.k.c.M. (Scholar). 

ORGAN SOLOS : (a) Les cloches i tk = ees ase ... Nicolas Lebegue 

(b) Choral Prelude on ‘ Von Himmel hoch’ st is -» Pacheibel 

(c) Fugue alla gigue . 3 3 vas ... Buxtehude 


K. W. Mackintosh, A.RCM. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO bes ate + BalladeinG minor... or ae cee Chopin 
Eileen Broster 
LEGEND for Viola and Piano... D a ar sis oie ae ... Arnold Bax 
Keith Lovell, a.r.c.m. (Scholar). Ruth Barrington, A.R.C.M. 
DREL LIEDER eines fahrenden Gesellen sé a wee a3 ase Ss Mahler 


(a) Wenn mein Schatz Hochzeit macht. 

(b) Ich hab cin glihend Messer. 

(c) Die zwei blauen Augen von meinem. 

Patricia Grimshaw, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist ; Sally Anne Mays, A.R.c.M. (Scholar—Australia) 
STRING QUARTET in E minor (Aus meinem Leben) ats Sc ase «.. Smetana 
Peter Carter (Associated Board Scholar—South Africa) 
Norma Jones (Scholar). _ Keith Lovell, A.k.c.M. (Scholar). 
Sheila Grogan (Scholar). 


THREE PIECES for two Pianos 


(a) Hornpipe “ ves ese ate oe ave Shena Fraser 
(6) Old French Folk Tune 
(c) Hardanger a nee ... Arnold Bax 


Margaret Douglas, AR.CM. Richard Scarth, ARCOM, 


EE SSS SSS 
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MOUVEMENTS PERPETUELS ... ace Ss an << wr ott «+ Poulenc 
Flute : Richard Taylor (Scholar). 
Oboe : Richard Morgan. 
Clarinet > Anthony Jennings, A.R.c.M. (Scholar). 
Bassoon > William Waterhouse, a.R.c.M. (Scholar). 


Horn : Paul Dudding (Scholar). 

Violin : Gillian Eastwood, A.R.c.M. 

Viola : Michael Duffield (Scholar). 

Cello: Dorothy Browning, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). 
Bass : Diana Fryer, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). 


Conductor : Alan Abbott, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, Op. 12, No. 2 
Kathleen Hegan (Scholar). 
Elizabeth Creed, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar), 
TWO SONGS : (a) Gestillte Schnsucht 
(6) Geistliches Wiegenlied f ~ SE Ss ss Brahms 
Patricia Jackson, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist: Shirley du Boulay, A.R.C.M. 
Viola Obbligato : Benito Luscombe, A.R.CM. 
STRING QUARTET No. 2 . AY ics At ne aye Ernest Bloch 
Malcolm Latchem, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). Lesley White (Scholar), 
Margaret Major, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). Dorothy Browning, A.r.c.M, (Scholar), 
PIANO SOLO ut tas v5 Toccata, Op. 7 sti eae 
Marguerite Nicholson, A.R.c.M. (British Guiana), 
CAPRICE for Trumpet and Piano 


Beethoven 


» Schumann 


; sat Eugene Bozza 
Ralph Izen. 
Accompanist : Sally Anne Mays, A.R.C.M. (Scholar—Australia). 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLOS : (a) Capriccio in G minor, Op. 116, No. 3 i 
(6) Intermezzo in E major, Op. 116, No. 6 


rapes : Brahms 
(ce) Capriccio in D minor, Op. 116, No. 7 i 
Elizabeth Ritchie, a.r.c.m. (Exhibitioner) 
DUO No. | for Violin and Viola in G, K.423 Mozart 


Ingvar Jonasson, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner Teeland) 
Benita Luscombe, A.R.c.M. 


SONGS : (a) Where shall the lover rest 2) at rat 5 oi Fs Fei Parry 
(b) Whether I live “a Sf : 
(c) At the well ase aus : a - Have 
Elizabeth Gordon, a.n.c.. Bene 
Accompanist : Courtney Kenny (Exhibitioner). 
QUARTET in C sharp minor, Opwaisiige U des ava ne 
Barbara Lyle (Associated Board Scholar), 
Der Yuen Low (Associated Board Scholar—Singapore) 
Margaret Major, a.r.c.M. (Scholar), John Wingham, Acree, 


Beethoven 


FRIDAY, JULY 3 (Choral) 


CORONATION ANTHEM: The King shall rejoice ., 


Chorus : The King shall rejoice. 
Quartet» Exceeding glad shall he be, 
Chorus > Glory and great worship. 
Chorus ; Thou hast prevented him. 
Chorus: Alelujah, 


TWO SONGS OF FAREWELL ... 
(a) Never weather-beaten sail. 
(6) There is an old belief, 
AN HYMN OF HEAVENLY BEAUTY sas ate rT) aD 
Soprano: Josephine Nendick, A.R.c.m. 
CORONATION TE DEUM ist AY, v9 ae a53 Ti, oe William Walton 
Organist: John Birch, A.R.C.M. 
Timpanist : William Reid, A.R.cM, 
Conductor: Dr. Harold Darke. 


Handel 


Parry 


Harold Darke 


TUESDAY, JULY 7 (The Second Orchestra) U 
OVERTURE are eae aes Der Freischiitz Weber 
CONCERTO for Clarinet and Strings $35 1 Gerald Finzi 

Kenneth Martin 
SYMPHONY No. 5 in E minor (New World) ... aie Dvordk 
Conductor : George Stratton. 
Leader of the Orchestra : John Ludlow (Scholar), 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 (Chamber) 

QUINTET for Strings in C, Op. 163 Schubert 


Violins : Gillian Eastwood, a.r.c.m., John Ludlow (Scholar). 
Viola: Christopher Martin. 
Cellos: Dorothy Browning, A.R.C.M. (Scholar), Dorothy Foreman, A.n.C.m, 
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OCTET for Strings and Wind, Op. 166 ... LY) aoe ats aoe oe Schubert 

Violins; Der Yuen Low (Associated Board Scholar—Singapore). 
Judith Gabriel. 

Viola : Elizabeth Watson (Scholar). 

Cello: John Wingham, A.r.c.m. 

Bass: Diana Fryer, 4.n.C.M. (Scholar). 

Clarinet : Anthony Jennings (Scholar). 

Bassoon : Wermoine Cuningham (Exhibitioner). 

Horn: Paul Dudding (Scholar). 


DRAMA 


A_performance was given by the Drama Class in the Parry Theatre on Friday, June 12, 1953, 
at 5.30 of scenes from “ My Lady's Dress’ by Edward Knoblauch. 
ACT I. THE MATERIAL 
Scene 1. Anne's boudoir. Time: 1912 :- 
John Gi ar) aoe nie os Ranken Bushby 
Anne we 1) 4 Sav = Patricia Rundle 


Leonie ee Gaynor Lewis 
Scerne 2, A peasant’s house, Italy : 
Peo is ose i oi oe Kenneth Biles 
Nina fic Or ry ea ase -.. Joan Davies 
La Grisa ... a0 1D aa «. Elizabeth Gordon 
Gioann ,., vis a ra Ae Ranken Bushby 
Scrnt 3, Workroom, Lyons, France : 
Nicolas... ee va aie way Kenneth Biles 
Annette... on ese ais Sp Rosemary Hill 
Mére Simonnc__... ey ay AD Gaynor Lewis 
Jean isi thy ane ses ave Ranken Bushby 
Madame Rondier eee “48 Janet Hampshire 


ACT Il. THE TRIMMING 
Scene 1. A garden, Holland. Time: 1650 :— 


Antje . Margot Washington 


Mocder Kaatje  ... es a ive ... Joan Davies 
Mevrouw Cornelis aps ¥e3 wat Janet Hampshire 
Jonkheer lan Van der Bom Bie , Kenneth Biles 
Serene 2, A room, Whitechapel, London ; 
Annie rn ‘i re By i9 Sheila Beach 
Mrs, Moss th yt ae are Rosemary Hill 
Liza AS Th AY; See .. Elizabeth Gordon 
Jack ae ri : Kenneth Biles 
Scene 3, A trapper's stockade, Siberia :— 
Mouke TY AD rh aa Kenneth Biles 
Anna $1 te ane one as Janet Hampshire 
Ivan ive oO a : + Ranken Bushby 
Scenn 4, Anne's Boudoir : 
Anne iy at ‘on vs Patricia Rundle 
Leonie 12) wes wee oe we Gaynor Lewis 
John aoe Ranken Bushby 


The play produced by Merelina Watts 
Dance arranged by Margaret Rubel 
Stige Manager: Ann Bourne. Stage Director: Pauline Elliott. 


OPERA 


A performance by the Opera School with the First Orchestra of “ Coffee and Cupid,”" by 
J.S, Bach ; “ Die Gdtterd’immerung,”’ by Wagner, Opening Scene, Act II] ; “ Gianni Schicchi,” 
by Puccini ; was given in the Parry Theatre on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 15, 16 
and 17, 1953, at 5.30. Conductor; Richard Austin; Leader of the Orchestra : Malcolm 
Latchem, 


COFFEE AND CUPID Th she oh nee ant tee a5 J.S. Bach 
Translated and adapted by Sandford Terry 

Chorus ... axe avs +5 ine ce ave ans a Leighton Camden 

Schlendrik \ Wed. and Fri. .., Bee a oe AY Kenneth Fawcett 

peo e cath Lewes) ay es i ie am Rs .. James Shuker 
J as, 9 + > 

Lichen, dawener Naini SS So aaieeanenes 

Hans... Kenneth McKellar 


Members of Schlendrian’s household ; Peggy Fearn, Mary Jones, Joan Davies, Janet Hampshire, 
Gaynor Lewis, Courtney Kenny, Kenneth Biles, Eric Stannard, James Shuker, Kenneth 
Faweett, Irvine Porter, 

Period : 18th Century. 
Elaborated by Joyce Wodeman from the production by Frederick Austin for the B.N.O.C, 


DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG (Opening Scene, Act III) — ... e = ite Wagner 
English Translation by Frederick Jameson 


Woglinde “Hs tes vee : woe or ++ Frances Wilkes 

jaltcund Wed. and Fri... fs 59 wee we 05 Diana Limb 
Wellgunde Thurs... ont ey % we ses + _ Joan Clarkson 
slosshilde Wed. and Fri. ... ay one : ane ..._ Patricia Jackson 
Flosshilde THUESIE a5 “s os ace eee eee Patricia Grimshaw 


Siegfried ace aes see ae are ase sea sis =o S Edward Byles 
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GIANNI SCHICCHI os 5 eee a x ae Puccini 
English Translation by Perey Pitt 

Simone or Ete Rte Sek eee nee . Irvine Porter 

Zita Wed. and Fri. Patricia Grimshaw 

ae a “* § Thurs. Patricia Jackson 

Mares Wed. and Fri Kenneth Faweett 

- aes ia James pues 
en ae fed. an urs. ox Ree Nee Marie Powel 

La Ciesca, his wife... Eri eee eis oo aes ane “ Joan Clarkson 

fed. and Fri. cighton Camden 

Gherardo . Beck hee SEIU SS 
; eee ed. and Fri. ee iana Lim 

Nella, his wife eee Peggy Fearn 


Thurs. ‘ 
a Janet Hampshire 
ues John Shorter 
Kenneth McKellar 


Gherardino, their son 
Betto, the poor relation 


Rinuccio, Zita’s nephew Wed. and Fri. 


eae ie Edward Byles 
: Pee fee ved. and Fri. James Shuker 
Gianni Schicchi SubUcs seas Kenneth Fawcett 
Lauretta, his daughter Wed. and Fri. Se eehentiees 


Thurs. 

: William Peden 
Owen Grundy 
(Past Student) 
Eric Stannard 
Kenneth Biles 


Spinellocio, the doctor ax: ae 3) ons 
Amantio, the lawyer ... ae see oo a ase 


at his clerks AES 


Director of Opera : Clive Carey 
Assistant Producers : Joyce Wodeman and Joyce Warrack. 
Dance movements by Margaret Rubel 
Scenery for ** Coffee and Cupid ” and “ Die Gétterdiimmerung 
designed and painted by Peter Rice 
Scenery for ** Gianni Schicchi " designed and painted by Peter Lipscomb, 
Costumes for ** Die Gétterdimmerung "’ and the principal's costumes for 
“ Coffee and Cupid "’ designed by Peter Rice 
Costumes for ‘* Gianni Schicchi *’ designed by Pauline Elliott. 
Scenery built under the direction of Fred Devenish 
Stage Manager: Pauline Elliott 


Pincllino 
Guccio ... 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A concert was given on Saturday, July 18, 1953, at 11.30 a.m. Piano solos 
were played by Diana McIntosh, Heather Rodway, Kay Williams, Elizabeth 
Duce, Anne Wiggins, Christine Brown, Susan Turner, Pamela Mogford, Cherrie 
Sanders, Michael Freeman, Susan Cuthbert, Albert Angier, Charmaine 
Waterman, Erica Roth, Molly Kelly and Nancy Rhodes. A flute solo was 
played by Christopher David and a cello solo by Alison Howard-Lucy. Violin 
duets were given by Irene Nash and lan White and a quartet by Jillian Blliff, 
Brian Thomas, Joan Turner and Dori Furth. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
JULY, 1953 
The following are the names of the successful candidates:— 


Secrion I. 


Ahern, Grainne 

Basa, Teresita 
*Bavin, Margaret 

Birch, Edmund John 
Bridgeland, Marrion Sarah 
Curtis, Valerie Alice 
*Farley, Clare 

Flint, Jean 

Fox, Margaret Heather 


Section IL. 


Aird, Frances ; 
Anderson, Marguerite 
Barber, Joan Margaret 
Barnes, Betty 

Bore, Ann Theodora 
Cadogan, Mary Dorothy 
Charlton, Margaret 

Coker, Michael Alexander 

Neil 

Collins, May Christine 
Cross, Joy Eileen 

Daubney, Brian Blyth 
Dodd, Anne 

Duckworth, Ada 

Dunn, Cherry Louise 

East, John Michael 
Foulger, Dorothy 

Gifford, Anna Margaret 
*Gittings, Robert George 

Bromlcy 


PIANOFORTE (Performing)— 


Goéau, Michelle Madeleine 

Hall, Vera Frances 

Hart, Beatrice Mary 

Hirst, Elaine 

Hodskinson, Pauline 

Humphreys, Daphne 
Margaret 

Jones, Margaret Elsie Mary 

Lake, Ian Thomson 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 


Goodfellow, Alan Walter 
Greenfield, Joy Marian 
Groome, Peter Hugh 
Ellinthorpe 
Hampshire, Janet M. 
Hawksworth, Donald 
Hemery, Stanley Gordon 
*Hendrie, Gerald Mills 
Hilder, Maureen Glenis 
Hughes, Robert Alan 
Hursey, John Graham 
*Jackson, Margaret 
Granville 
Kelland, Pamela Mary 
Kitchener, Audrey 
Maillie, Jessie G. F. 
Matthews, Vivien Jean 
Nicholson, William 
Parkhouse, Sheila Vivien 
Perry, Evelyn Muriel 


*Low, Elspeth Anne 
Moss, Gloria 
Nicholls, Dorothy Jean 
Raines, Pamela Mary 
Robertson, Caryl 
Sinfield, Edward 
Smith, Shirley Margaret 
White, Ruth Helen 
Wilkie, Carolyn Morrison 


Popper, Jill Winifred 
Priest, Herbert Frank 
Rice, Jenifer Mary 
Richards, Barbara Eleanor 
Richardson, Phyllis Jill 
*Rumscy, Rosalind Mary 
Scholefield, Diana 
Sherratt, Dorothy Jean 
Smith, Margaret Doris 
Stephenson, Eric William 
Stull, Margaret 
Swainson, Dominic 
Ignatius Withington 
Tackley, June Ealine 
Teesdale, Marjorie 
Elizabeth 
Trew, Margaret Rose 
*White, Joyce 
Young, Meryl Jose 
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Secrion III, 
Langridge, Roy 


Pianororte (Accompaniment)— 


Section IV, OrGan (Performing)— 


Evans, Patricia Hamilton 
Gulvin, Walter Ernest 
*Mace, Paul 


Masters, Reginald Brien 


*Medlycott, Anthony 


SECTION Y. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Violin 
Gabriel, Judith 
Saltmarsh, Anthony Clive 
Wilkinson, Alan 


Secrion VI, 


Violin— 
Babynchuk, Andrew Allan 
Clarke, Doreen Rosemary 
*Compain, Alice 
Cooper, Stella Buckland 
Lasey, Ronald Philip 


Secrion VIL, 


Oboe ; 
Leslic-Smith, Patricia 


SECTION IX, 
Clare, Monica Ann 


Connery, Philip Denis 
Gilbert, Vera M. 


Viola— 
Cruickshank, Douglas 
Edward 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


Hegan, Kathleen Frances 
Naylor, George Charles 
Robin, Diana Mary 
Cleveland 
Scott, Barbara Anne 
Tolkin, Aideen Natalie 


WIND INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Clarinet 
Melvin, John Redvers 
Spencer, Robert Hamilton 


SINGING (Performing)— 


Hill, Rosemary Laura 
Marshall, Agnes Stanners 
Morgan, Hebe 


SECTION X. SINGING (Teaching)— 


Elliott, Hugh Love 


Secrion XI. 
Moon, Meredith Maxwell 


Srovion XII. 


Burrows, Donald Ivan 


Suction L. 


Barker, Enid 

Buck, Shirley Margaret 
Clifford, Audrey Angela 
Dickinson, Peter 
Felgate, Jean 


Suction IL, 


Aspinall, Brenda 
Baldock, Brenda Joan 
Barker, David Alan 
Birtwistle, Joan 
Branker, Peter John 
Brindley, Betty Hallam 
Challinor, Maureen 
Crook, Faith Marygold 
Date, David Charles 
Gimson, John Humphrey 
Gray, Rex William 


THrory or Music~ 


Gilbert, Vera M. 


SCHOOL Music (Teaching) 


Babonau, Howard Thomas 
Lawson 


Clough, Marjorie Gertrude 
Girvan, Catherine M, 


Harris, Marjorie 


* Pass in Optional Harmony 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 


PIANOFORTE (Performing)— 


Gibbs, Eustace Hubert Beilby 
Godlicb, Mega 


*Headington, Christopher 


John Magenis 


*Howilett, Ann Margaret 


Pranoronte (Teaching)— 


Hamilton, David 

Harris, William 

Hill, Rose Mary 

Kent, Olive Beech 

Leslic, Lewis Ingram 

Miller, Sheila Mary 

Monro, Anne Ruth 

Morgan, Rita Elisabeth 
Margaret 

Murray, Kathleen Morrison 

Ockenden, Primrose Katharine 


Section LV, ORGAN (Performing)— 


Cox, Shirley Thirza 
Fishwick, Geotlrey 
*Knight, Edgar George 


Sheldon, Robin Treeby 
Taylor, Alan John 


Section V. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Violin— 2 
Bor, Edward Boris 


Viola— 


*Drewer, Diana Ethel 


Suction VI. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


Violin— 
Holton, Margaret Anne 
Srsction VIII, 


Flute— 
*Andry, Peter Edward 


WIND INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Clarinet— 
Burns, John Keith 
Martin, Kenneth Michael 
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Murray, Paul Burns 
*Webb, Keith 


Viola— 
Griffith, Euronwy 


Violoncello— 
Crozier, Percy 
Peters, Rosemary Jane 


Horn— 
Woodburn, Andrew 


Peel, Robert Duncan 
Rees Jones, Laura Ruth 
Woolford, Delia Osborne 


Lawton, Peter Anthony 
Simpson, William Kenneth 
Tomlin, Richard Roy 


Jones, Douglas Raymond 
Jones, William Colin 
Piper, Alan Herbert 
Quilter, John 

Westcott, Phyllis Mary 


Payne, Victor William 
Pearce, Coral 

Pushman, Deirdre Rose 
Rennie, Joan McInnes 
Ross, Marjorie 

Sparkes, Gillian Mary 
Tan, Ah Eng (Sylvia) 
Voysey, Margaret Louise 
Webber, Mary 

Woolford, George Thomas 


Westbury, Stanley Kenneth 
White, Peter Thomas 


Violoncello— 
Christie, James Philip 


No. 3 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


SECTION IX. SINGING (Performing)— 


Strange, John 


SECTION X. SINGING (Teaching)— 


Villiers, Marie Elizabeth 


SECTION XIIL 


ScHoot Music (Teaching)— 


Payne, Dorothy Emily Williamson 


* Pass in Optional Harmony 
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Wilkinson, Philip George (Second Class Honours) 


NEW PUPILS—CHRISTMAS TERM, 1953 


Alexandra, Janet E. (Sutton) 
Allen, Maureen (Cheltenham) 
Amherst, Nigel (Minehead) 
Anderson, Rosalie J. (Jamaica) 
Askew, Antony N. 
(East Molesey) 
Austin, Mathew T. (Hayes) 
Beasley, Joan (Redcar) 
Bell, Donald M. 
(South Burnaby) 
Bell, George D. F. (Newry) 
Benke, Philip (Christchurch) 
Berry, Margaret E. P. 
(Hayes End) 
Bourne, Christine G. 
(Burton-on-Trent) 
Brawn, Geoffrey C. (Kendal) 
Brett, Julie M. (Norwich) 
Brimer, Michael (South Africa) 
Brown, William P. (London) 
Byford, Gillian A. (Clacton) 
Byrt, David O. (Yeovil) 
Campbell, Henry 
(Christchurch, N.Z.) 
Carmalt-Jones, Averil 
(London) 
Carter, Anthony (Bagshot) 
Cartledge, Gillian M. (Ripley) 
Chorley, Jack (Oldham) 
Collinson, Juliet A. (London) 
Cowling, Hilary A. C. 
(Southern Rhodesia) 
Cox, Sonia M,. (Horsham) 
Creighton, Nancy (Australia) 
Cross, Sidney J. (Crewe) 
Crossman, Frederick 
(Southampton) 
Danby, Nicholas C. B. 
(London) 
Davidson, Carole (Carlisle) 
Dawes, Robert W. 
(Wotton under Edge) 
Day, Alys C. (Ilford) 
Dewar, Hilary (Chisnut) 
Downs, Philip G. (Leeds) 
Evans, Harold (Birmingham) 
Fletcher, Fiona, (Hounslow) 


Baker, Kenneth G. 
(Chorleywood) 
Barker, John E. (Twickenham) 
Birnstingl, Roger N. 
(Tunbridge Wells) 
Bradbury, James C. 
(Blackpool) 
Charles, Howard B. 
(Eastbourne) 
Davies, Gwynfor K. 
(Eastbourne) 
Davies, Terence T. (Aspley) 
Dean, Peter (Cambridge) 
Garritt, Eric 
(Slilton-in-Cleveland) 


Franki, Donald M. (London) 
Gartside, Trevor B. (London) 
Gatward, David R. (Baldock) 
Gaunt, Kathleen (Doncaster) 
Gentle, Audrey M. M. 
(Horsham) 
Gibbs, Margaret R. 
(West Worthing) 
Gill, Daphne, J. M. (Shirley) 
Gribble, David G. (Reading) 
Hankl, Sonya H. (Australia) 
Harper, Christine M. (Harrow) 
Harrison, Christine 
(Kingston-on-Thames) 
Hayward, Michael G. L. 
(Bath) 
Healey, Derek E. (Wargrave) 
Henry, Judith A. (Luton) 
Higgs, Rita (Esher) 
Hill, Doreen (Cheam) 
Hillebrandt, Rene (Erith) 
Holland, Catherine 
(Birmingham) 
Hopcraft, Esther J. 
(Bast Africa) 
Howard, James A. (London) 
Hughes, Michael B, 
(Halesowen) 
Isaac, Gwilym (Oswestry) 
Johnston, Jean L. M. 
(Motherwell) 
Jones, Arthur H. (Caernavon) 
Keates, Terry (London) 
Kendall-Taylor, Patricia A. 
(arrow 
Lamb, Martha B. (Hamilton 
Lampard, Valerie (London) 
Latham, Jean 1. (Wellington) 
Levy, Shirley (Bexleyheath) 
Lim, Pu Yin (Singapore) 
Longden, Dorothy A. 
(Doncaster) 
Marshall, Alison C. (Glasgow) 
Martin, Michael W. A. (Bude) 
Mathews, Jean H. 
(Manchester) 
Mihill, Daphne (Copthorne) 


RE-ENTRIES 


Green, David C. (Harrow) 
Hall, Richard M. 
(Monkseaton) 
Harper, John S. (Harrow) 
Henry, Frank W. (Tilbury) 
Johnson, Douglas B. 
(Carmyle) 
Lang, Frederick D. (Andover) 
Lewis, Noel A. (Ammanford) 
Linley, Shirley O. (Melksham) 
Marshall, John M. 
(Chesterfield) 
Nicholson, Colin J. 
(Colchester) 
Noble, Robert (Grimsby) 


Milholland, Mary L. (London) 
Millar, Marion D, (Bristol) 
Moon, Derek J. (London) 
Moore, Peter (Twickenham) 
Murray, Laura B. Jamaica) 
Nees, Margaret J, 
(New Zealand) 
Newton, Anne S. (Widnes) 
Porter, Gillian B, (Chelmsford) 
Power, Shirley M, (London) 
Purcell, Patrick G. (London) 
Reynolds, Verne B, (U.S.A.) 
Rimmer, Norman J, (Chester) 
Rushbrooke, Hazel M. 
(Stowmarket) 
Salikara, J, Chitta (London) 
Scott, Coral C, (Liverpool) 
Shaw, Jacqueline F. (Bradford) 
Shipway, Frank EB, 
(Birmingham) 
Sutherland, Richard (Glasgow) 
Taylor, Margaret J, 
(Altrincham) 
Theckston, Patricia M. 
Dacerhoc) 
Thomas, Brian L, (Dagenham 
Trower, Vivian (London) 
Turner, Beatrice M. (Cardif) 
Turner, Joan M. (London) 
Vereker, Phyllis (1.O.W,) 
Walker, Ruth M. (Aylsham) 
Warburton, Diana B. 
(Portsmouth) 
Watson, Nina I, M. 
(Edinburgh) 
Waugh, Marie A, (Bedford) 
Wells, Norman (Bradford) 
Wilkinson, Kenneth R, 
(Heckmondwicke) 
Wilkinson, Pamela R, 
(Minston in Wharfedale) 
Wiles, Olive M. (Reading) 
Williams, Nest (Maesteg) 
Winther, Randi Norway) 
Wright, Mervyn B, (Redhill) 
Yates, Geoffrey (Salfords) 


Parker, Geoffrey K. (Leeds) 
Roberts, John B. (Manchester) 
Schneiderman, Linda 


; (London) 

Stimson, Antony P. 
(Cheadle Hulme) 

Sumpton, William (Maryport) 
Wilson, David A. (Maidstone) 
Willheim, Ernest (London) 
Woollen, Edward T. (London) 
Wooton, James O, (Nazing) 
Young, Robert G, (Cranborne) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


The Director has approved the following awards as from September, 1953:— 


SCHOLARSHIPS— 


Appleyard, John D, (Trumpet) 
Bacon, John (Violin) 
Bodmer, Gerald BE. (Clarinet) 
Botha, Babette (Piano) 
Camden, Kerrison (Bassoon) 
Cirket, Margaret (Piano) 


EXHIBITIONS— 


Lim, Pee Yaw 

Ritchie, Elizabeth 

Ryall, Joan 

Duxbury, Edna 
Hyde-Smith, Christopher 
Barrington, Ruth 


Spring Term : 


Hendrie, Gerald (Piano) 
Knibbs, Jean F. M. (Singing) 
Nicholson, Marguerite (Piano) 
Popplewell, Richard J. (Organ) 
Pritchard, Doma (Harp) 
Radcliffe, Gillian (Violin) 


Roux, Yvonne 
Shorter, John 

Melvin, John 

Platt, Tessa 

Lang, Frederick 
Ward Clarke, Jennifer 


DATES 


Rush, Shirley E. (Singing) 
Seddon, Sarah E. (Piano, 
Spurrell, Penelope (Piano) 
Wellington, Christopher 
(Viola) 


McKill, Elizabeth 
Purcell, Patrick 
Cleyndert, Emmerentia 
Fitton, Judith 

Peters, Rosemary 


January 4, 1954, to March 27, 1954. 
Summer Term: April 26, 1954, to July 17, 1954. 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 
CHRISTMAS TERM, 1953 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may be 
necessary to alter or cancel any concert even without notice, 


First Week 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 23, at 5.30 


Recital 


Second Week 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 30, at 5.30 
Recital. 


Third Week 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 7, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fourth Week 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 14, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Tuurspay, Oct. 15, at 2 p.m. 


Concerto Trials 


Fifth Week 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 21, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Sixth Week 
Tuespay, Ocr. 27, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 28, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Admission is free to all performances, but tickets will be required for performances 
* 


marked * or + 


t*It is regretted that subscribers’ current tickets cannot give admission to this concert. 
Every effort will be made to allocate one ticket for each subscriber if application is 


made before October 23. 


Seventh Week 


WepNnEspay, Nov. 4, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


t*TuHurspay, Nov. 5, at 3 p.m. 
Special Concert 
Eighth Week 
Wepnespay, Nov. 11, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Ninth Week 
Wepnespay, Nov. 18, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Tenth Week 


Webnesbay, Nov. 25, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


Fripay, Nov. 27, at 5.30 
Choral Concert 
Eleventh Week 
Turspay, Dec. 1, at 5.30 
Second Orchestra 
Wepnespay, Dec. 2, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 
Twelfth Week 


Wepnespay, Dec. 9, at 5.30 
Chamber Concert 


*THURSDAY, Dec. 10, at 5.30 
First Orchestra 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President : SIR ERNEST BULLOCK. 
Hon. Secretary : Miss PHYLLIS Carey Foster. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. Harry Stupps. 

Assistant Hon. Secretary : Mrs. MortiMER HArRIs. 
Assistant Hon. Treasurer : Mr. CECI. BELCHER. 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine : Miss Joan CHISSELL. 
Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Magazine : Mrs. Mortimer Harris. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund : 
Miss Ursuta Gate. 


Hon. Auditors ; Mr. Epwin Bensow and Dr. W. S. LLoyp Wesaer. 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College, and 
others invited by the Committee to become Members. Its principal object is to 
strengthen the bond between present and former pupils of the College. Its activities 
include an Annual ‘ At Home ” at the College in the summer, and an Annual General 
Meeting in the Autumn Term. 

The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 7s. 6d. per annum. All past 
pupils and others pay 10s. 6d, per annum, except Members residing outside the 
British Isles, who pay 5s. The financial year commences on September 1. 

The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) and the List of Members’ Names 
and Addresses (issued periodically) are included in the annual subscription to the 
Union, 


A Loan Fund exists in connection with the Union, for which only Members 
are cligible as applicants. 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Royal College of 
Music and official organ of the R.C.M. Union. 


“ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
COMMITTEE :— 
Editor : Miss Joan Chissell. 
Hon, Secretary : Mrs. Mortimer Harris. 


Mr. Graham Carritt. Mr. Frank Howes. 

The Lady Cynthia Colville. Mrs. H. Stansfeld Prior. 

Miss Phyllis Carey Foster. Miss Marion Scott. 

Dr. Herbert Howells. Mr. Harry Stubbs, S 


The R.C.M. Magazine, issued once a term, is included in the annual subscription 
for membership of the Union. Subscribers to the Magazine alone pay 5s. a year, 
post free ; single copies, Is. 8d. each. Address: R.C.M. Union Office, Royal College 
of Music, Prince Consort Road, London, S.W.7. 


